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Hotes, 


THE ‘HISTORY OF GUILDFORD’ AND ITS 
AUTHORS. 

The family of Russell was for many generations 
one of the most important in Guildford, and to 
various members of it we are indebted for almost 
all the early historical research that was embodied 
in the well-known Russell’s ‘ History of Guildford.’ 

Some confusion has, however, arisen with regard 
to the different members of this family who are 
connected with local literature, and it may be well 
to place briefly before the reader a sketch of the 
family history, which may aid in clearing up any 
confusion of identity. Since 1509 kave the Russell 
family been connected with the town ; but it will 
suffice for the present purpose if attention is first 
directed to John Russell, four times Mayor of 
Guildford, who was born on Jan. 21, 1711, and 
died June 1, 1804. He married Ann Parvisb, 
and had a family of seven children. 

He was a bookseller in Guildford, occupying 
premises at No. 32, High Street, now the residence 
of Messrs. W. Stent & Sons, his successors. He 
took much interest in his native town, and his im- 
print—‘‘ J. Russell, Bookseller ”—appears on the 
first edition (1777), 8vo., of ‘The History and De- 
scription of Guildford, the County-Town of Surrey,’ 
and upon ‘The Adventures of the Guildford Jack- 
Daw’ (18207), 12mo, It is not very clear as to 


which member of the family actually wrote ‘The 
History of Guildford,’ but it was probably not the 
work of one hand alone. Very possibly John 
Russell himself superintended the work, Las the 
actual literary work was in all probability done by 
his third son, Thomas (born 1748, died 1822), of 
Merton College, Oxford, B.C.L., 1790, instituted to 
the rectory of West Clandon, Surrey, in 1788, who 
appears to have been the most literary and archzo- 
logical member of this remarkable family. John 
Russell at a later date took his second son Samuel 
(born 1746, died 1824) into partnership. The ‘ His- 
tory of Guildford’ was, at that time, only a shilling 
pamphlet of twenty-four pages, and the second 
edition, enlarged, which contained forty-four pages, 
was issued in 1800, 8vo., and bears the imprint of 
“J.and S. Russell.” Both of these editions are 
very scarce, 

The complete edition of the ‘ History of Guild- 
ford’ appeared the next year, 1801, bearing the 
same imprint. It had by that time become a sub- 
stantial book of 328 pages, crowded with interest- 
ing matter most accurately and carefully extracted 
from the original books and MSS. belonging to the 
town. Unfortunately its general arrangement 
leaves much to be desired, and its want of an index 
is a very considerable drawback to its usefulness. 
As the standard work on the subject it is, however, 
still of the greatest importance, and it is the most 
valuable contribution ever yet made towards a full 
history of the town. Thomas Russell had an 
evident intention of illustrating it very fully, as 
many exquisite drawings are still extant which he 
designed for the purpose. Some copies, indeed, 
were issued with some views cut from his father’s 
‘ North-West Prospect’ and mounted on plain 
pages, and some with a folding view of the town, 
cleverly drawn by the father, John Russel]. An 
octavo view of the town from the same gifted hand 
adorns other copies, and many possess the two 
portraits of Archbishop Abbott and Sir Nicholas 
Kempe which were prepared for the ‘ Life of Abbot,’ 
to which reference is made further on. The folding 
plate of Trinity Hospital, from the same work, is to 
be found occasionally in the ‘History’; but the 
only plate which actually belongs to the book and 
was prepared for it, and does not appear in other 
works, is the plate of Guildford traders’ tokens 
issued in the seventeenth eentury. The pagination 
of the book is most peculiar. The general pagina- 
tion is i-xii and 1-328; but, in addition to this, 
pp. 95-102 inclusive appear five times, and are 
distinguished in this quadruple arrangement by 
the addition to the figures of one, two, three, and 
four stars. Pp, 143 and 144, 175-182 inclusive, and 
187-206 inclusive are also doubled, the extra pages 
being starred by one asterisk. There are several 
minor differences between the copies issued, but 
all are of the same edition, and the discrepancies 
due to the eccentricities of publisher and printer. 
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A few rough woodcuts adorn the book. Thomas 
Rassell’s own copy, which is still extant, is dili- 
gently corrected and annotated in view of a new 
edition, and many of the extra notes added by the 
author are of special value. He died, however, 
_ before the demand arose for a second edition of his 
work, 

The Rev. Thomas Russell certainly wrote ‘ The 
Guildford Jack-Daw,’ and his brother John drew 
the illustrations in Indian ink very beautifully, 
and the same size as the present very rough wood- 
cuts. Thomas also kept a commonplace book, 
which is in the writer’s possession, and recorded in 
it are very many important notes on the bistory of 
the town and county. By some printed forms 
which are fastened into it we can see that he was 
preparing for a history of the county on a large 
scale, which he was probably only prevented from 

ing into execution by his death on July 18, 

1822. The other children of the Mayor were three 
daughters, Ann, Elizabeth, and Katharine, and 
another son William, who married Ann Baker, 
and from whom are descended the present repre- 
sentatives in Guildford of the family and those 
who still in other parts of the county bear the 
family name. This brother has left at least one 
water-colour drawing, that of Hedingham Castle, 
in the possession of the Misses Russell, but his 
share of the family genius showed itself in an ex- 
cellent taste and capability in sculpture. The 
father’s imprint also appears upon the ‘ Life of Abbot’ 
which was published in 1777, the same year as the 
first edition of the history, and this, although only 
a compilation, is yet a very skilful one, and may 
probably be traced to the hand of Thomas Russell, 
who would at that time be about twenty-nine years 
of age. The drawings in the book were also, as 
regards one of them (that of the hospital), bis work, 
but as regards the other two, of the Archbishop and 
Sir Nicholas Kempe, the work of his more gifted 
brother John. The well-known view of the Gram- 
mar School was also the work of the Rev. Thomas 
Russell, and another very charming picture, en- 
titled ‘ A View of Guildford,’ came from the same 
hand. 
To the father himself we are indebted for ‘ The 
North-West Prospect of Guildford’ with its sur- 
rounding smaller views of buildings, which was 
published by “ Joho Russel, jun.,” as he then called 
himself, in 1759, and for the other view of ‘ Guild- 
ford from the North-West,’ published in 1782. 
Whose work this first prospect actually was is 
hardly known, unless, as is commonly believed, 
the bookseller, John Russell, not only published 
but drew it, as he states in the margin. It could 
not have been the Royal Academician’s work, as 
he at that time was but fourteen years old, although 
it has been attributed to him. 

In 1739 a book entitled ‘An Inquiry into the 
Jewish and Christian Revelation’ was printed for 


its author, Samuel Parvish, and sold by him in 
Guildford, and this writer is believed to have been 
the father of the Ann Parvish who married the 
Mayor and who was mother to the Royal Acade- 
mician, A second edition of the ‘Inquiry’ ap- 
peared in 1746, 8vo. One other work, published 
in 1772 by the worthy paterfamilias, must be men- 
tioned, and that is the ‘ Poetical Blossoms; or, a 
Collection of Poems, Odes, and Translations, by a 
Young Gentleman of the Royal Grammar School, 
Guildford’ (%. ¢., Richard Valpy). The book was 
written when the author was but sixteen ; but helived 
to become a very eminent Greek scholar and author, 
and was great-grandfather to the Rev. Arthur 
Sutton Valpy, the present rector of Guildford. 
Richard Valpy matriculated from Pembroke Col- 
lege, Oxford, April 1, 1773, then aged eighteen, 
and graduated B.A. in 1776, proceeding M.A. in 
1784, and B. and D.D. in 1792. He was head 
master of Henry VII.’s School at Reading, Berke, 
from 1781 until his death on March 28, 1836. 
John Russell also possessed a taste for carving, 
and a tobacco-stopper is still preserved by the Misses 
Russell, the ivory head of which represents a grey- 
hound seizing a hare, and is very cleverly carved. 

The eldest son was the most gifted member, and 
is far the best known for his excellent and beauti- 
ful artistic work ; but there are younger branches 
of the family who merit recognition. William, 
the youngest son, already mentioned, had thirteen 
children. George, the eldest, was specially artistic, 
and prepared some water-colour sketches of the Old 
Friary for the 1845 edition of the ‘ History,’ to 
which we will refer shortly. Samuel married 
Marianne Sharp, of Gatwick Hall, and died iz 
1875, leaving two daughters. George, in con- 
junction with his bachelor brothers William and 
John, carried on the bookselling and publishing 
business, and for many years printed ‘ Russell’s 
Almanack,’ and did most of the local printing. 
To their press we are indebted for many local 
pamphlets of great interest, now very rare, especi- 
ally the history of the Chennell murder and story 
of Mary Toft, and for the race-cards and playbills 
and almanacks of the town. All three partners 
were eminently disqualified for success in trade, 
all being disappointed men, forced by the mistaken 
care of their father to turn their backs on the 
careers they longed for and follow uncongenia} 
pursuits. George had desired to be an artist, Wil- 
liam a soldier, and was compelled todecline an offered 
commission in the Royal Artillery, while John was 
studying for holy orders, with a view to succeeding 
his uncle Thomas in the rectory of West Clandon. 
They all had strong artistic tastes, and have left 
piles of sketches to prove it. 

It is to them that we are indebted for the last 
edition of the ‘History of Guildford,’ which is 
really an entirely different book from the others. 
It is entitled, ‘Guildford : a Descriptive and His- 
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torical View of the County Town of Surrey,’ and | of Quo Warranto are those taken under a writ of 


was published in 1845, bearing the imprint of 
“G., W.,and J. Russell.” Mr. ©. C. Pyne, after- 
wards drawing-master at the Grammar School, 
made most of the drawings, which were engraved 
by Thomson. Some were, however, as has been 
previously stated, made by the senior partner of 
the firm himself. The book is an octavo of 212 
pages, with an index, and full of interest, and 
although due to more than one band, it was probably 
mostly the work of the various members of the firm 
themselves. Mr. Samuel Russell was the last of the 
family to pass away, and with us are still his two 
daughters, the Misses Russell, who it is to be hoped 
will be long spared to reside in the town in which 
they, as the last remaining residents of this im- 
portant family, are so highly respected and esteemed. 
The youngest son of William Russell, Edward James 
Richard (born 1795, died 1871) did not enter his 
brothers’ business. His children are still living. Of 
the three sons, Edward James is vicar of Todmorden, 
near Manchester, William is minor canon and suc- 
centor of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and George Monro, 
also in holy orders, is curate of Firle, near Lewes, 
Sussex. There are besides two sisters. 

Upon some future occasion the writer may refer 
more freely to the most gifted member of this 
talented family, John Russeil (1745-1806), Royal 
Academician, whom Redgrave terms the “ prince 
of crayon portrait painters.” 

Georce C, Wituramsoy, D,Lit. 

Guildford, Surrey. 


OUR PUBLIC RECORDS. 
(Continued from iii. 462.) 

I have spoken of the records of the Courts of 
Chancery and Exchequer; now let me call atten- 
tion to those of the two other principal courts of 
law, the Common Pleas and the Queen’s Bench. 
In the former the proceedirgs are in two divisions, 
those on the “Crown” side, and those on the 
“Plea” side. The “Crown” side comprises some 
most important classes, and includes the Assize, 
Coroners’, and Gaol Delivery Rolls, the Baga de 
Secretis, the Controlment Rolls, and the Coram 
Rege Rolls. 

The Assize Rolls are, unfortunately, a very im- 
perfect set. They exist from the reign of John to 
that of Henry Vi.; but after Edward III.’s time 
they are very few in number; however, for yielding 
topographical and genealogical information they 
are most important. Entered upon them are the 
pleas taken before the Justices of Assize, Pleas of 
the Crown, and pleas of Quo Warranto, as well as 
those De Ragemannis, i.¢., the pleas before the 
justices assigned by the Statute of Rageman, 
passed in 4 Edward I., to hear and determine all 


the king to inquire by what warrant such and 
such a person, or such and such a body corporate, 
enjoyed any particular estate or liberty. It is 
obvious, therefore, of what very great value these 
pleas are in legal antiquarian inquiries. These 
pleadings, says Mr. Scargill Bird, in his ‘ Hand- 
book,’ were first instituted as a consequence of the 
Inquisitiones Hundredorum, taken early in the 
reign of Edward J., which inquisitions were de- 
livered to the Justices in Eyre for the purpose of 
holding pleas upon claims therein put forth. 
There is no complete calendar to the pleas of Quo 
Warranto, nor to other pleas entered on the Assize 
Rolls. There is, however, a folio volume, indexed, 
printed by the Record Commission, which contains 
a great number of Quo Warranto proceedings, and 
another, printed by the same Commission, called the 
‘ Abbreviatio Placitorum.’ Besides these, the series 
known as ‘‘ Agard’s Indices” contains abstracts, 
arranged under counties, of a good many entries on 
the Assize Rolls. A fair idea of the varied and im- 
portant nature of the matter to be found on the 
rolls under notice may be gained by reference to 
Mr. Page’s volume, ‘ Three Early Assize Rolls for 
the County of Northumberland,’ printed two or three 
years ago by the Surtees Society. The searcher 
should remember that since the tenth year of the 
reign of Edward III. claims of privileges have 
not been adjudicated by Justices Itinerant, but 
have been heard either in the King’s Bench or 
Exchequer, and so are enrolled on the Coram Rege 
Rolls (of which presently) or the Memoranda Rolls, 
Of the Coroners’ and Gaol Delivery Rolls, a list is in 
progress. It should be mentioned that the former 
of these classes contains the enrolments of coroners’ 
inquests, 

The records of the class known as the Baga de 
Secretis contain a great deal of curious historical 
matter. They consist of the proceedings in trials for 
high treason and otherstate offences from the reign of 
Edward LV. to the close of that of George III. Three 
keys, one kept by the Lord Chief Justice, another 
by the Attorney General, and a third by the Master 
of the Crown Office, formerly guarded these secret 
archives, which were preserved in a closet, repre- 
senting the Baga. But closet and keys have now 
disappeared, and a good descriptive calendar 
(printed in the Third, Fourth, and Fifth Reports of 
the Deputy-Keeper of Records) makes the docu- 
ments available to thestudent. The importance of 
the class may be judged from the fact that it con- 
tains the records in the trials of Anne Boleyn, Sir 
Walter Ralegh, Guy Fawkes, the regicides, and 
the luckless adherents of the house of Stuart in 
the risings of 1715 and 1745. 

The Controlment Rolls exist from 1 Edward 
IIT. to the year 1843. Each roll may be divided 


complaints of injuiries committed throughout the | into three parts: (1) the Bag Roll, on which we 


realm during the five preceding years. The pleas | find minutes of various writs issued in each term ; 
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(2) the Controlment Roll , on Which are 
minutes of appearances pleas; and (3) the 
Special Writ Roll, on which are enrolments of writs 
of Mandamus (which when no return was made to 
them do not appear on the Crown Roll—of which 
presently), and other special writs. These Control- 
ment Rolls are without calendar: there is one roll 
for each year. 

The Coram Rege Rolls are a very important class, 
They are now subdivided as follows : Curia Regis 
Rolls, 5 Richard I. to 56 Henry III.; Coram Rege 
Rolls, 1 Edward I. to 13 William I11.; and Crown 
Rolls, 1 Anne to 22 Victoria. Mr. Scargill Bird 
points out (p. 163 of the ‘ Handbook ’) the reasons 
which have led to this subdivision. From the com- 
mencement of Edward I.’s reign the Coram Rege 
Rolls contain the entry of all proceedings in the 
Queen’s Bench, proceedings on the Crown side 
appearing on what is distinguished as the Rex 

oll. 

The Curia Regis Rolls, 6 Richard I. to 1 Jobn, 
are printed in full (‘ Rotali Curie Regis,’ 2 vols. 
8vo.). Abstracts of rolls of the same Courts and 
some of the Coram Rege Rolls (Richard I. to Ed- 
ward II.) are printed in the ‘ Abbreviatio Placi- 
torum’ already referred to, whilst “ Agard’s Indices” 
also contain reference to abstracts of a good many 
pleas on the Coram Rege Rolls. From the reign of 
Charles I. to the end of the series the entries on 
the Coram Rege and the Crown Rolls are referred 
to by what are known as the Great Doggett Books ; 
prior to that date by Doggett Rolls. 

On the Plea side of the Queen’s Bench there is 
not much to attract general attention. The Essoin 
Rolls, Edward III. to Henry V., and 3 Henry VII. 
to 40 George III., which contain entries of ‘‘ es- 
sions” or “excuses” for non-appearance to writs 
issued by the Court, are the most ancient. 

In the Common Pleas records, the De Banco 
Rolls first claim our attention. Prior to the 
twenty-fifth year of Queen Elizabeth’s reign they con- 
tain, in addition to Personal Pleas, the Pleas of Land, 
or Common Recoveries, as well as the enrolment of 
deeds and other miscellaneous writings. After 
26 Elizabeth the recoveries and deeds are found 
on what are termed the Recovery Rolls. The Per- 
sonal Pleas are extremely important to the genea- 
logist. Many generations of pedigree often appear 
in them, and it is a pity that no proper calendar to 
them exists. “General” Harrison laboured for 
many years amongst this class of records, and com- 
piled from them some exceedingly useful notes, 
which a few years ago Government acquired by 
purchase from his daughter; these are now eo 
for reference in the Legal Search Room. In the 
series known as “‘ Le Neve’s Indices” will also be 
found some volumes referring to entries in the De 
Banco Rolls. 

After the De Banco Rolls, the next best 
known series of Common Pleas records is the 


Pedes Finium. I will not here describe the 
nature of the fines—Mr. Scargill Bird does this 
very fully in the ‘Handbook’ (pp. 118-122). 
Suffice it to say that in the Pedes, or Feet of 
Fines, we have a most valuable record of the 
dealings with private property between in- 
dividuals from the reign of Richard I. to that of 
William IV. They are arranged chronologically 
under counties ; and their value to the topographer 
and to the genealogist is witnessed by the fact 
that numerous local record societies are engaged in 
calendaring them for their particular counties. 
From the reign of Henry VIII. there is a contem- 
porary calendar to the Feet of Fines, arran 
under counties, which are placed in more or 
alphabetical order ; but the searcher must remem- 
ber that this does not give either the names of all 
the persons who are parties to the fine or all the 
premises dealt with by it: these can only be 
obtained by inspecting the document itself. 
W. J. Harpy. 
(To be continued.) 


ELIZABETH AND MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
(Continued from 8" 8, iii. 405.) 

Just as Thomas Randolph had formerly been 
employed as the English emissary and spy in Scot- 
land, so after was Henry Killigrew sent thither on 
the same unpleasant errand, and these instructions 
state very plainly what he was to say and what to 
leave unsaid. 

The first subject entrusted to his diplomacy has 
reference to the siege and capture of Hume Castle, 
one of the strongest fortresses of the Borders. This 
siege had taken place in 1570, the Earl of Sussex 
being sent with a powerful army to punish those 
Scotch noblemen and chieftains, the Lords of Buc- 
cleuch, Farnihurst, and others, who had sheltered 
Queen Mary’s adherents in the northern rebellion, 
and also to further retaliate for the inroad made 
by the Scotch into the English Marches on the 
very night when Regent Murray was murdered at 
Linlithgow ; and the retaliation for these offences 
was both complete and severe. 

The religious question in Europe became further 
complicated by the death of Charles IX. of France, 
and the succession of Henry III. to the throne, 
the latter king being no admirer or partisan of 
Queen Elizabeth. The former league referred to 
is probably the treaty of Berwick. The ecclesi- 
astical affairs of Scotland were in a very disturbed 
state about this period, the Regent and the bishops 
striving each to gain the mastery and spoil the 
Church. 

The question of charges and pensions was 
throughout Elizabeth’s reign a matter of discus- 
sion and vexation between the two kingdoms; 
the queen’s enemies saying that she bribed the 
officials to execute her wishes, while she herself 
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to have regarded the Scotch Government 
ious as her own servants of state, to be paid and 
ordered about as she thought fit. Like many things 
else, there were je he sides of the question 
in every matter of Elizabethan policy :— 
Instructions to our trustie and welbeloved Ser- 
vaunte Henry Killigree uier presently sent into 
Scotland the 22 of Maie 1574 in the xvit® year of our 


femediately upon your arrivall into Scotland our 


pleasure is that shall diligently searche owte what 
alterration hath gpenes since your last beinge there, 
As particularly whether the Regent continewe constant 


in his affection towards us howe his manner of procead- 
inge in his government is liked, what partie the Scottish 
Queene hath ther, whether such of qualitie as you knowe 
to be devoted to the Dy gouernment contynewe 
constantly affected: and if they be aliened whoe they be, 
by what practise and meanes: whether ther hath not 
beene any lately sente owte of ffraunce to practise under 
hande any alterration in that state especially to haue the 
younge kinge delivered into their owne hands or whether 
they loke for any shortly to repaier hither from thence 
and to what ende: of which particularities and of any 
suche other like when you shalbe throughly enformed 
wee would haue you to advertise us with all convenient 


speede. 

And for that wee judge that the Regent looketh to 
receaue from us answeare touchinge certaine pointes of 
memoriall he delivered you at your last departure thence 
wherof some remaine as yet unaneweared for his satis- 
faction in that behalfe you shall proceade in directinge 
your speache as followeth: 

ffirst touchinge the Ordinaunce taken in Hume Castell 
pertayninge unto the Kinge as he aleageth you shall saie 
unto him that wee doe meane to give order that so 
muche therof as shalbe proved to appertaine to the eaid 
King shalbe delivered, And as for the rest that apper- 
taineth to the L: Hume wee cannot without iniurynge 
our good Cosen the Erle of Sussex to whome by lawe 
marshall it doth appertaine restore it: nor the lord 
Hume beinge the enemye demande it: And we would 
that it weare not forgotten howe willingly and daunger- 
ousely our said Cosen of Sussex did make that enterprise: 
So as it is not meete that he should be abbridged of 
that is due to him for that service: 

Secondarily whereas he desireth to enter into contract 
with us and our Crowne for the mayntenaunce of the 
common cawse of relligion, as a thinge most necessarie 
in this tyme, in respect of certaine secreat leagues mad 
for the impugninge and overthrowinge of the same: you 
shall signifie unto him that we seeinge how ie 
it is that not only that Crowne should joyne with us bu 
also all other Princes professinge one relligion with us 
haue not beene unmindfull therof wherof you can giue 
good accompte for that you weare mad somewhat 
acquanted with the negociations of the Counte Palatines 
servant that was last heare: 

Thirdly whereas he thincketh it necessarie to have a 
league between oure twoe Realmes for mutual! defence 
against forraine invasion you maye tell him that the 
former ginerall league proceadinge the other shall not 
be greatly necessarie: for that none can pretend anie 
quarrell to invad the twoe Realmes, unlesse it be for 
relligion: And if notwithstandinge this answeare he 
shall insiste to thincke a particuler league were neces- 
sarie : you shall tell him as of your selfe that you did 
not thincke it necessarie to presse us muche in that be- 
halfe for that you have alwaies seene us readie to yeald 
our assistance when any necessitie hath required the 


same as muche of good will as any league could binde | 


us: as also for that you see that the general] league pro- 
ceadinge for defence of relligion there wilbe no neces- 
sitie of the particular: 

ffourth|y whereas he bath desired some supporte from 
us for himeelfe in respecte of the excessive chardges he 
pretendeth to susteine: and further thought it necessarie 
that we bestowed somewhat in yearly pensions one some 
of the nobilitie there: Our pleasure is you touche nether 
of theise toe pointes: But if you shalbe by hym verie 
muche prest in them then you maye saie you will write 
unto us in that behalfe to knowe our resolution, 

of all our pleasure is that in all other matters 

wherein nowe you receaue no Instructions by writinge 
you do accordingly to that we haue alreadie by mouthe 
declared unto you or as you shall herafter by our letters 
be directed. 


E. E. Tuorrts. 
(To be continued.) 


Sincer’s Praciarism.—S. W. Singer, in the 
preface, p. xiv, to his ‘ Text of Shakespeare Vin- 
dicated,’ &c., 1853, says: ‘‘The following canons 
have been deduced from the course he [i.¢., J. P. 
Collier] has recently pursued and advocated,” and 
proceeds to give thirteen “canons” of criticism. 
These ‘‘canons” are taken nearly literally from 
Thomas Edwards’s ‘ Canons of Criticism, being a 
Supplement to Mr. Warburton’s Edition of Shake- 
spear,’ of which a seventh edition was published in 
1765. In no part of Singer’s work can I find any 
acknowledgment that the “canons” which he 
deduces are not original ; and yet no one, so far 
as I am aware, seems to have discovered the 
plagiarism. The first of Singer’s “‘ canons” reads: 
‘* A professed critic on Shakespeare has a right to 
declare,” &c. Edwards’s first “canon” reads the 


same, with the exception that the two words ‘‘on 
|Shakespeare” are omitted. Edwards’s second 
| canon reads: “ He hasa right to alter any passage 
| which he does not understand.” Compare this 
with Singer’s third “canon”: “ He has a right to 
alter what he does not understand, even when 
parallel passages in the poet might be adduced to 
explain the meaning.” A further comparison 
would show that Singer’s thirteen “canons” are 
extracted nearly literally from the twenty-five 
canons ” of Edwards. J. E. Sprncary. 
New York. 


FoLk-LorE OF THE FELLABIN.— 

“ The grosssuperstition and the innumerable local saints 
remind us of medizeval times. Many—perhaps most— 
of the people wear charms written on paper and sewn up 
in leather ; they are worn around the neck, on the purse 
or pouch, or on the top of the cap. Cattle are also some- 
times protected by them...... The most absurd tales are 
readily believed, and there is little or no discrimination 
or criticism applied to them. At one village there lies 
a large number of rough stones half hidden in the 
ground, scattered over an acre or 80: probably old 
remnants of building material, brought a century or 
two ago from the hills, A great festival of a local saint 
is held at the village yearly, and an intelligent fellow 
gravely told me that the saint had been murdered there 
with all his followers, of whom a thousand were b 
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under each of the stones, The total number, or the | 
question of burying a thousand men in a few square | 
yurds, did not seem to matter. I have also hearu the 
oid tale of the mon who stole a sheep and ate it ; when 
questioned he denied the theft, whereat the sheep 

bieated in his stomach, A station-master, who had been | 
educated in England, told me in English, in all sincerity, 
a tale about a Copt he knew, who got great treasures 
from a hall full of gold in an ancient mound. The door 
of the place only opened for five minutes once a week, 
on Friday noon, just when all true believers are at 
moeque : then the Copt went and took all the gold he 
could carry, before the door shut. One day, tarrying, 
the door began to shut and wounded his heel before he 
could escape. While naming the local festivals above, it 
may be noted that they generally tuke place round a tall 
pole fixed in some open space by the village. Some poles 
are stout masts thirty or forty feet high; around this 
central point is the celebration of the molid or birthdays 
of the village saint. Some molids are fairs for the 
whole district, !asting nine days or even more, and 
attended by performers, shows, jugglers, sweet-sellers, 
and as much riff-raff as any English fair...... Some curious 
observances are connected with accidental deaths. Fires 
of straw are lighted one month after the death around 
the ground where the body bas lain; and where blood 
has been shed, iron nails are driven into the ground, and 
a mixture of lentils, salt, &c., is poured out. These look 
like offerings to appease spirits, and the fires seem as if to 
drive away evil influences. Funeral offerings are still 
placed in the tombs for the sustenance of the dead, just 
as they were thousands of years ago.” —Flinders Petrie’s 
‘Ten Years’ Digging in Egypt,’ pp. 168-172. 

St. Swiruiy. 

“ Weperrnoes.”—I do not remember ever to 
have seen this word before I encountered it in 
Thomas Becon’s ‘ Reliques of Rome,’ ed. 1563, 
fel. 236, ii. It occurs in ‘‘a shorter form or 
manner of bidding the beades.’’ I shall send a 
slip containing this passage to Dr. Murray; but as 
it must be many a day ere he arrives at W, it has 
occurred to me that the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ may 
well have the benefit of it now :— 

“ Ye shal pray for al manner of frutes y' be done uppon 
the grounde, or shal be, yt almightye God of his greate 
pitye and mercye may sende euch wederynges y* they 
maye come to the ststenaunce of man.” 

ASTARTE. 


Carr. Coox’s ‘ Jourvat.’—In your ‘* Notes on 
Books ” (8* §S. iii. 399) you remarked that one of 
the three copies of Cook’s famous log-book was for 
many years in the possession of the late Mr, F. W. 
OCosens. It may interest your readers to know 
that this journal originally came into the posees- 
sion of the Ranelegh family through the marriage 
of the daughter of Sir Philip Stephen (a great 
friend of the navigator’s) to Lord Viscount Rane- 
lagh. Mr. Cosens purchased the book at an 
auction on March 10, 1868, for the sum of 141, 15s. 

Cuas. Jas, 


Tue PatapiIn anp Guse Grpsie.— 
Sir Walter Scott’s readers will remember the 
amusing scene in the third chapter of ‘Old Mor- 
tality,’ where Guse Gibbie loses control of his horse 
and pike, and covers himself with actual, and Lady 


Margaret with reflected, disgrace. Scott says that 
the unlucky cavalier’s horse 


“ran full tilt towards the solemn equipage of the duke 
which the projecting lance threatened to perforate from 
window to window, at the risk of transfixing as many in 


| its passage as the colebrated thrust of Orlando, which, 


according to the Italian epic poet, broached as many 
Moors as a Frenchman spits frogs,” 

In my long bat not “ tedious travel” through 
Ariosto’s poem I have just come upon the incident 
to which Scott alludes; but it was not Moors, 
but soldiers of the Kiog of Frisa (Friesland) that 
Orlando broached with his lance. Scott no doubt 
quoted from memory, and the error is slight. It 
may be that further on in the poem, or in Boiardo’s 
* Orlando Innamorato,’ Orlando performs the same 
feat with Moors; but.I think the following is 
the incident to which Scott alludes, especially as 
Ariosto in the next stanza compares the paladin to 
a bowman shooting frogs. I have no translation 
of the ‘Orlando Furioso’ at hand, but I have ven- 
tured to translate the stanza— possibly lamely 
enough—for the benefit of those of your readers 
who do not read Italian :— 

Il cavalier d’ Anglante ove pit spesse 
Vide le gentie |’ arme abbas:é I asta: 
Ed uno in quella, ¢ poscia un altro messe, 
E un altro, e un altro, che sembrar di pasta ; 
E fino a sei ve n’ infilzd; e li resse 
Tutti una lancia; e perch’ ella non basta 
A pit capir, lascid il settimo fuore 
Ferito si che di quel colpo muore, 
* Orlando Furioso,’ canto ix, 68, 

“ The knight of Anglante couched his spear where he 
saw the people and the weapons densest; and on this he 
put one, and then another, and another, and another, 
that they seemed like paste [or dough]; and up to six he 
strung on it, and one lance bore them all; and because 
it does not suffice to hold more he leaves [ lit. left } tho 
seventh out so wounded that he dies of that stroke.’ 

“He leaves the seventh out” is, I fear, but a 
lame rendering of “ lascid il settimo fuore,” but I 
think it is literally correct. ‘‘Infilzare” means 
also to transpierce, but I have taken it here to 
mean that Orlando strung them on his lance like 
rings or beads. Perhaps either rendering would 
do. JonaTaan BovucHigr. 
Ropley, Alresford. 


Scnoot Macazines. (See S. iv. 5, 110; 
v. 476 ; vi. 93, 214; xii. 75.)—The King’s School 
Magazine was issued by the Cathedral Grammar 
School at Chester in 1885-6. The publication con- 
sisted of five parts, dated respectively July and 
December, 1885, and April, July, and December, 
1886. The fizst >umber contains (inter alia) com- 
munications by Thomas Daghes, Q.C. (“Tom 
Brown”), a governor of the school, Randolph 
Caldecott (an ‘‘ Old Boy”), E. J. Baillie, F.L.S. 
(author of ‘ John Ruskin: his Life and Work ) 
and others. Succeeding numbers have papers by 
S. J. Weyman (the well-knewa novelist, once » 
master in the schov!) Looking through the list of 
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‘‘exchanges” the following school magazines 
catch the eye: the Aldenhamian, the Barrovian 
(King William’s College, Isle of Man), the Black. 
heathan, the Cantuarian, the Glenalmond Chronicle, 
the Kingswood Magazine, the Ellesmerian, the 
Oswestrian, the Sutton Valence School Maga- 
zine, the Ruthin School Magazine, the Pauline, 
Ulula (Manchester Grammar School), Hudders- 
field College Magazine, the Salopian, the 
Alleynian (Dulwich), the Elstonian, the Derbeian, 
the Lancing College Magazine, and Cranbrook 
School Magazine. Will not some of your readers 
who are alumni give us details of the above? 
Every little may be of interest in the future. 
T. Cann Hucues, M.A. 
Chester. 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


ArmoriaL Famitizs.—I have lately been 
much interested in the prospectus of a work to 
be entitled ‘Armorial Families,’ in which the 
editor professer to publish ‘‘ a compendium of all 
armorial bearings legitimately in use, and a com- 
plete index of all people who are genuinely entitled 
to them.” The prospectus gives some charming 
specimens of heraldic engraving, taken apparently 
from recent grants of arms, and one of a shield of 
twenty-five quarterings, which I infer, from the 
arms in the first quarter, are those of a family 
named Taunton. 1am very anxious to learn the 
names of the families to which these doubtlessly 
interesting quarterings belong; and if any of your 
correspondents, better versed than I in the science 
of heraldry, who may have seen this prospectus, 
can help me to identify them, I shall be grateful. 
On inquiry at the College of Arms I was informed 
that they were not on record there, which appears 
somewhat odd, as the work is advertised to be 
carried out with the assistance and advice of one 
of the heralds. A. W. D. 


Surgeon Antony Apams, R.N., M.R.C.S. 
—Can any one tell me of his parentage or family, 
date of death, &c., or add in any way to the 
following facts? He became a member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons March 17, 1809, and 
his name appears in the college lists up to 1832 
with R.N. after it, and from the latter year to 
1842 his name only is entered. He joined the 
Royal Navy as assistant-surgeon March 27, 1809 ; 
was appointed to the Standard March 29, same 
year, and to the Victory April 27, 1810; pro- 
moted full surgeon February 18, 1812, into the 
Algerine cutter, in which he was present in action 
with the American private brig-of-war Saratoga 


February 8, 1813; left the Algerine November 
following. His name is included in the official 
‘ Navy List’ up to 1821, after which date there is 
no record of him at the Admiralty. He probably 
died about 1842 in private practice. 

BEAULIEU. 


Hype Park Bars.—I have found an old key 
bearing upon one side the inscription ‘‘ Hyde 
Park Bars,” and upon the other ‘‘ No servants 
without their master.” I should be extremely 
grateful for any details concerning the key. What 
is its probable date; where were Hyde Park 
barriers ; and when and why were they closed to 
the general public ? . 


Lines quoTep BY Mr. CHaMBERLAIN.— 
Religion unregardful kept her cell : 
Where are the sacred thunders that should swell 
To shame this vile oppression and proclaim 
Eternal justice in the nation’s ear? ws 
Can any of your readers tell me where tyfiboem 
can be found from which this extract is ‘taken 
The lines were quoted by Mr. Chamberlain in a 
speech delivered in London about May, 1892. 
Mr. Chamberlain has been asked, and he only 
remembers that it was in the Spectator, he thinks 
between the years 1876 and 1880. The Spectator 
searched unsuccessfully. Enquirer. 
lfast. 


Doumont.—Can any reader give me informa- 
tion as to this artist, who painted miniatures, and 
the estimation his work is held in ? 

W. L. Wess. 


MEcKLENBURGH SquarE.—Where does Mac- 
aulay make mention of Mecklenburgh Square? 
Mr. Sala, in an “ Echo,” once gave a paraphrase 
of the historian’s remarks on the locality; but 
neither the equare nor the Foundling Hospital 
appears in Lady Trevelyan’s general index. 

W. F. Water. 


Ricnarp Savace.—Can any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
inform me if there is in existence a complete 
biography of Richard Savage, poet, the natural 
son of Anne, Countess of Macclesfield, who 
was born in the year 1697? I should also be 
glad of any information relating to private docu- 
ments which would throw light upon the political 
intrigues of this remarkable person, or the life of 
the countess, his mother. M. H 


CrurcHwarDENs’ Accounts, 1550-1555. — 
Could you, or any of your readers, throw any light 
on the following entries in some Churchwardens’ 
Accounts of about 1550-1555 ?—“ Paid for a Rother 
and folding stock, iiijd.; Paid for Rackhockes, 
jd.; Paid for Handlebonde, jd.” In an undated 
inventory of church goods sold about 1553, 
there occurs, several times, the word ‘‘hedde- 
pece,” “iij hedde-peces of blewe velvet with a 
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fanell of purple velvet” sold for ijs. What vest-| 
ment is meant by this word ‘“‘hedde-pece”? I 
should be grateful for any help in elucidating these 
points. F. N. A. Garry. 


Esturmey Famity.—lIs the name of the elder 
daughter of Sir William Esturmey, who is said to 
have inherited the estate of Fighelden, Wilts, 
recorded ; and was there any issue of her marriage | 
with John Holcombe, in the reign of Heury 1V.; 
and is a comprehensive pedigree of the Esturmey 
family known to exist? Watter Hotcomse, 
30, Orckard Street, W. 


| 


Buryinc a Witcu.—About six years ago a 
reputed witch was buried near Portmahommock, 
Ross-shire, I am informed. A hole was dug in 
the ground, and the coffin placed in it head down- 
wards; also the grave was watched for three nights. 
This information was derived from inhabitants of 
the place. Did an account of the case find its 
way into the newspapers ? Brertey. 


“Frowine were the 
flowing philosophers to whom Tennyson refers in 
his poem, Oi péovres, published in ‘ Poems, chiefly 
Lyrical,’ 1830 ? R. T. B. 


Taomas Suapwett, Lavreate.—Mr. 
Hamitroy, in his ‘Table of the Poets Laureate of 
England ’ (8" §. iii. 90), states that Shadwell was 
born in Norfolk in 1640, died Dec. 6, 1692, and 
was buried in Chelsea Church. Mr. J. Ewing 
Ritchie, in his ‘ East Anglia,’ 1883, p. 345, states 
that Shadwell was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
Which is correct? Is it known in what part of 
Norfolk Shadwell was born?) James Hooper. 


Norwich. 


Troy Towx.—There is in this neighbourhood 
a hamlet of this name, and I find a place similarly 
called near Puddletown, co. Dorset. Can anybody 
tell me of other instances, and what Troy signifies ? 
OC. E. 
Eden Bridge. 


Name or Postisner Wantep.—Can any of 
your readers inform me as to the publisher of a 
book of English ballads which came out about 1860 
or 1861, and contained a ballad called ‘The Knight’s 
Revenge’; or tell me whether the ballad is pub- 
lished separately, and where to be — ‘o w 


Fatser or James I.—Who is generally sup- 


mes 1.? Was it Darnley or Rizzo? This ought 
to be an interesting historial inquiry, more parti- 
cularly so to a real genealogist, whose object is to 
find out whose blood rans in his veins. I find 
there was a Rev. Dr. Douglas, one of the first who 
signed the Solemn League and Covenant, who 


was generally considered by his contemporaries to 


be grandson of the beautiful and unfortunate 
queen; he certainly was grandson of George 
Douglas, who helped the escape from Lochleven 


Castle in his boat. The Dr. Douglas to whom I 


have alluded went to Germany as chaplain to some 
Scotch regiment in the Thirty Years’ War, and was 
highly thought of by Gustavus Adolphus. The 
existence of this person may give some force to my 
inquiry on the paternity of King James. 
Dominick Browne. 
Christchurch, New Zealand, 


Mapame Campan.—Are there any portraits and 
engravings of this celebrated lady—Jeanne Louise 
Henriette Campan, to give her full name—in 
existence ; and, if so, where are they to be found ? 
She was born in 1752, and was the favourite of 
Marie Antoinette. After the fall of Robespierre 
she opened a boarding-school at St. Germain-en- 
Laye, and had amongst her pupils Hortense 
Beauharnais—daughter of Josephine, and after- 
wards the mother of Napoleon I[I.—and Caroline 
Bonaparte, the youngest of the sisters of Napoleon 
I., afterwards the wife of Joachim Murat, King of 
Naples. In 1806 Napoleon appointed her principal 
of the institution at St. Cyr for the education of 
the daughters of the officers of the Legion of 
Honour. She is said to have been a very severe 
ruler in her scholastic empire, and not to have 
spared the rod. On one occasion, meeting her 
old pupil, Caroline Bonaparte, then a queen, she 
paid, apparently, but little deference to royalty. 
On the queen expressing her surprise at this want 
of courtesy, Madame Campan observed “ that she 
could not stand in awe of one to whom, when a 
girl, she had applied the birch.” Madame Campan 
died in 1822, and is credited with the following 
works: ‘Mémoires sur la Vie Privée de la Reine 
Marie Antoinette’ (4 vols., fifth ed., Paris, 1824), 
* Journal Anecdotique’ (Paris, 1824), and ‘ Corre- 
spondance Inédité avec la Reine Hortense ’ (2 vols., 
Paris, 1835). Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


An Otp Marriace Costom.—The other day 
a story was told me that may (or may not) point 
to an old marriage custom—one, at any rate, of 
which I have never heard. A man in a neigh- 
bouring village, who had either been engaged to a 
woman for an unconscionable time, or had pre- 
viously jilted several other women (I am not clear 
which), was at length about to be married. Some 
wags determined to celebrate the event by p'acing 
a wedding garland on his chimney-top overnight. 
To reach the chimney they had to rear a ladder 
against the house, opposite to a “‘ picking-hole ” in 
the upper story. Unluckily for them, the intended 
victim got wind of their intention. He and a 
friend accordingly armed themselves with a pistol 
heavily charged with powder and an old gun- 
barrel, made into a popgun, and loaded with red 
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paint. Thus prepared, they lay in wait in the 
loft ; and when the man with the garland had 
climbed to the level of the picking-hole, they let 
fly at him with the paint, discharging the pistol at 
the same moment. Down dropped the man, 
with a roar for mercy, and lay as dead at the 
ladder’s foot, while his companions fled in terror 
of another volley. The tables were thus turned ; 
and as no real harm was done, the affair went 
round the parish with roars of laughter to the 
tune of the biter bit. Am I right in supposing 
that our wags were keeping up an old custom? 
This happened some forty or fifty years we 
LG 


LonovevILLe Baronetcy.—Sir Edward Longue- 
ville, Bart., sold lands at North Seaton, Northum- 
berland, at the close of the seventeenth century or 
opening of the eighteenth, and Sir T. Longueville, 
Bart. (appointed a lieutenant in the Navy in 1709), 
was probably his son. Is anything known of 
either of them ; and what are the dates of the crea- 
tion and extinction of the baronetcy, which is 
absent from Burke’s ‘ Extinct 


A Curious Sicyet Rixc. —The ring is of 
silver or similar metal, with a large white cor- 
nelian stone seal, on which is a well-executed 
engraving of a man’s head, with the name “ L. 
Wattier” beautifully cut on one side of the head, 
and what appears to be a dagger or an instrument 
of the sculptor’s art on the other side of the profile. 
Oan any of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly give 
me information as to the personage represented ? 

Hosert Smita. 


Parr Famity. — William Parr, Marquis of 
Northampton (also Earl of Essex and Baron Parr 
of Kendal), brother of Queen Katharine, was by 
Act of Parliament divorced from his first wife, 
Anne Bourchier, and by the same Act her children 
were illegitimated. Is it known what became of 
them? At one time there were Parrs in Ireland. 
I desire information respecting them. There are 
officers of the name in the army at we who 
may trace from them. ~LR. 


Avurnors oF Quotations WANTED.— 
The......Samian sage, and all who taught the right, 
R. BR, D. 


Shepherds rise and shake off sleep, 

See the blushing morn doth peep 

Through the windows, while the sun 

To the mountain tops is run. Enquirer, 


Leave me not wild and drear and comfortless. 
As silent lightning leaves the starless oF, — 


Be still, nor hurl these foul scorns in my teeth ; 
Unilearn to wield a sharp and cutting tongue. 


I am a dainty diner and morose ; 
Therefore morose because a dainty diner. 
J. Warts. 


Beplics. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL OF ST. MARTIN'S-IN-THE- 
FIELDS, 
(8 S. iii. 348.) 

The library and the school were at the bottom 
of Castle Street, Leicester Square, the east side of 
which has lately disappeared under modern im- 
provement. There was a passage that ran at the 
back of the National Gallery into that part of Castle 
Street, and brought you out opposite to the portico 
of St. Martin’s Church. There was also a passage 
under the eastern wing of Wilkins’s National 
Gallery into Trafalgar Square. The old school- 
house and library faced the barracks. It was an 
excellent building by Wren, and is described by 
Lemvine, in 1790, as “a noble structure, extremely 
well contrived for the placing of the books and 
lights, and furnished with the best modern books in 
most faculties ; the best of its kind in England.” 
About four thousand volumes. 

In ‘Old and New London’ it is said to have been 
founded by Tenison, 1685, “for the use of his 
school.” It was nothing of the kind. It was 
founded, as Evelyn tells us, for thirty or forty 
young men in orders in his parish, who were haunt- 
ing taverns, and they told the doctor they would 
employ their time better if they had books, This 
put him on the pious device, and he got Wren to 
help him in the edifice, endowed it with 1,000/. 
and a bequest of 500/. for charitable uses, in which 
he was joint trustee with Bishop Patrick. It had 
been for years in terrible neglect, both school and 
library, to the disgrace of St. Martin’s parish, which 
bartered it and the workhouse away to Govern- 
ment by Act of Parliament, 1861, for a sum of 
86,0001. Some of it was said to be applied to 
middle-class education in the shape of the new 
schools in Leicester Square, which were built by 
Marrable, and are capitally designed and an orna- 
ment to the square, 

There were some valuable MSS. and books, 
which were disposed of by auction in 1864 by 
order of the Charity Commissioners. There was 
the original note-book of Francis Bacon, auto- 
graph and most curious; a Wickliffe Bible; 
a wonderful Prudentius, that fetched 2731. The 
Bacon note-book ought to have gone to the 
Museum. It always seemed a pity to me that 
Marrable did not rebuild the fagade of the library 
exactly on Wren’s lines, and that the books 
should not all have been rebound and replaced 
on Wren’s shelves in proper order and con- 
tinued free to the four parishes entitled to use 
them. Then Marrable might have arranged the 
school at the back in any way thought most con- 
venient. But all such things are nobody’s business, 
and so drift anyhow. 


There are two or three little matters of interest 
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not generally mentioned in connexion with this fine 
old building now lost. John Postlethwait was the 
first master under Tenison’s appointment, and he 
became head master afterwards of St. Paul’s School. 
A descendant of his, an excellent engraver, died 
only a few years ago at the Charterhouse. When 
Dr. Johnson announced his life of Paul Sarpi, in 
Gent. Mag., Nov., 1738, another Samuel Johnson 
was librarian here, and issued a counter proposal, 
which led to the entire abandonment of the pro- 
ject ou both hands. When Porson was struck 
with apoplexy in the Strand, he was carried first to 
the Sc. Martin’s watchhouse, and then, not being 
identified, to the workhouse in Hemming’s Row, of 
the block of which buildings the library formed a 
part. Philip Henry, the father of Matthew 
Henry, got his first schooling at the Latin School 
at St. Martin’s Church under Mr. Bonner. Isaac 
Dalby, the self-taught mathematician, came to 
London 1772, having failed as master of a school 
in the country, and by advertisement was accepted 
as usher to teach arithmetic at Tenison’s Grammar 
School. He became known here to many cele- 
brated men by solving difficult questions and cal- 
culations in the magazines of the day, specially 
*The Ladies’ Diary.’ He got to know Dr. Mas- 
keline, the Astronomer Royal, Hutton, Bonnycastle, 
in this way, and was appointed to a professorship 
wt the Royal Military Asylum at High Wycombe. 
Liston, the comedian, was usher here, and did 
vearly all the duty, whilst his superior, the curate 
of the parish, pocketed the emoluments. The 
disciplinary department of this unraly seminary 
was attended to by the curate, who boasted that 
his method was adapted to the meanest capacities. 
At any rate, it became a house of screaming vic- 
tims and beset with altercations from their mothers. 
On one occasion Liston, presuming on the dis- 
affection without and within, ventured to disobey 
his superior. Violent terms, retorted, were succeeded 
by blows of the fiercest order; they grappled, and 
the divine, who was ‘‘an ugly customer,” would 
soon have swept away his opponent but for the 
intervention of the boys. Slates, inkstands, 
rulers, in endless shower rattled on his head and 
body, till the riot brought in the outside passengers 
who rescued the priest from his peril. The brawl 
led to a temporary closure of the school. Liston 
never returned, but became the pet of the stage. 
Old Sancho, the black bibliopole, had a kind of 
outhouse here, where he started his business, 
abutting on the wall of the old mews. Thus do 
strange memories cluster round spots in London, 
and it is well they should not die quite un- 
chronicled. C. A. Warp. 

Chingford Hatch, E. 

This library is known as Archbishop Tenison’s. 
The Archbishop founded it for the use of his school. 


The origin is related by Evelyn in his ‘Diary,’ under 


date of February 15, 1683/4. It was originally 


in 


established in Castle Street, St. Martin’s Lane, 
where it stood till 1872, when the site was 
required for the extension of the National Gallery, 
and was then removed to Leicester Square. For 
further particulars see ‘Old and New London,’ 
iii. 155-8, Everarp Home -Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road, 

This war, no doubt, Archbishop Tenison’s 
School, now removed to Leicester Square, which, 
adjoining the library, now sold, of the same pre- 
late, was originally in Castle Street, W.C., in the 
rear of the National Gallery. Oo. 


‘Tae (5" vii. 388; 6% S. viii. 
392; 7S. vi. 509; vii. 131; ix. 467; x. 231). 
—By the kindness of Major Charles Brown I have 
received his father’s (C. A. Brown’s) copy of ‘ The 
Liberal,’ with the names of the writers of most of 
the articles marked in his father’s handwriting. 
The preface is by Leigh Hunt: the poem ‘The 
Vision of Judgment’ by Lord Byron. The “ Let- 
ter to the Editor” of the British Review is also by 
Lord Byron. The story ‘ The Florentine Lovers’ 
is by Leigh Hunt. ‘ Rbyme and Reason’ and ‘A 
German Apologue’ are by the same, as well as ‘A 
Description of Pisa.’ ‘ May-day Night,’ the verse 
translation from Goethe’s ‘ Faust,’ is by Shelley ; 
* Ariosto’s Episode’ by Leigh Hunt, as well as 
‘The Country Maiden’ and the ‘Epigram of 
Alfieri’; while the ‘Epigrams on Castlereagh’ are 
by Lord Byron. In the second number ‘ Heaven 
aud Earth’ is by Lord Byron ; ‘ The GiuliTre’ by 
Leigh Hunt; the essay ‘On the Spirit of Mon- 
archy’ by W. Hazlitt; the poem ‘The Dogs’ 
by Leigh Hunt, as well as the second ‘ Letter from 
Abroad.’ ‘A Tale of the Passions’ is by Mrs. 
Shelley ; ‘Longus’ is by W. Hogg ; the ‘ Essay 
on the Scotch Character’ by W. Hazlitt; ‘The 
Suliotes’ by Leigh Hunt. In the second volume 
the “ Advertisement” is by Leigh Hunt ; ‘The 
Blues’ is by Byron; ‘My First Acquaintance 
with Poets’ by Hazlitt; the third ‘ Letter from 
| Abroad’ by Leigh Hunt; and the article ‘ Madame 

d’Houtetét’ by Mrs. Shelley. ‘The Book of Be- 
| ginnings’ by Leigh Hunt ; ‘Apuleius’ by Hogg. 
In No. 4 the ‘ Morgante Maggiore’ is by Byron ; 
| the ‘ Letter from Abroad’ by Leigh Hunt, as well 
| as the poem ‘The Choice.’ The article ‘Giovanni 
Villani’ is by Mrs. Shelley ; ‘ Pulpit Oratory’ by 
Hazlitt ; the modernized version of Chaucer's 
| *Squire’s Tale’ by Leigh Hunt ; the essay ‘On 
| Letter Writing’ by Charles Brown ; and that on 
‘Arguing in a Circle’ is queried (the only one 
| which is queried) as to whether it is or is not by 
|W. Hazlitt. ‘N. & Q.’ has already stated that 
| two other articles about which specifie inquiry had 
been made, as to whetber they were by Lamb, 
were, in fact, by Charles Brown. 
Cuartes W. Ditke. 


76, Sloane Street, 8. W. 
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Town (8 S, iii, 264, 452).—T am not at all 
sure that the Greek dios is derived from déw ; I 
can find no euch suggestion in Curtius or Fick. 
Curtius merely says that he does not believe in the 
etymology of 50s from the root dam, to tame. 

At any rate, we now know that Horne Tooke 
(who can no longer be safely quoted) was entirely 
wrong in deriving the A.-S. in from tynan ; for 
the sufficient reason that tynan is derived, with the 
usual mutation of 7 tolong y, from tan. It is like 
deriving the German Zaun from umziiwnen ; the 
very fact that umzdunen has a mutated vowel 
proves, even to a beginner, that the derivation is 
the other way. All that is known of the A.-S. 
tin is that it is cognate with the Celtic din, so 
common in place-names in the Latinized form 
-dunum. 

The comparison of Wycliffe’s version with the 
Greek is entirely misleading, as it was not made 
from Greek. Neither can it prove anything 
as to the Anglo-Saxon usage ; it may or may not 
correspond. We must compare the A.-S. with the 
Latin. We then see at once that the A.-S. tan 
translates the Lat. willa. Thus we have : “ Uillam 
emi, ic bohte wenne tin” (Lu. xiv. 18); “In uillam 
suam, to his tiine” (Lu. xv. 15); ‘In uillas, on 
tinum ” (Lu. viii. 34). It is extraordinary that 
Arnold should have compared either the Wycliffite 
version or the A.-S. version with Greek ; he must 
have known it was made from Latin. 

Watter W. Sxear. 


Tne Name ii. 8, 56, 135, 
354).—An earlier example of this name than any 
yet adduced occurs in an ‘ Epigramme par Regnier 
[t 1613] contre vn homme débauché,” printed in 
Saint-Romuald’s ‘ Iardin des Muses’ (Paris, 1643, 
p. 85) :— 

Tes beaux iours, l’argent & ta femme 
T’ont fait ensemble vn mauvais tour, 
Car tu pengois au premier iour 

ue Clarinde dist rendre l'ame : 

t qu’estant ieune & avenant 
Tu tromperois incontinent 
Pour son argent vne autre Dame. 
Mais il en va bien autrement, 
Car ta ieunesse s'est passée, 
Ton argent s’en va doucement, 
Et ta vieille n'est trespassée, 

This epigram is included in Poitevin’s edition of 
Régnier’s works, but has escaped the notice of 
previous editors. F, Apams. 


Vanisnine Lonpon S. iii. 446).—Relics of 
Old London are so rapidly disappearing, that it 
might perhaps be worth while to register in the 
columns of ‘ N. & Q.’ those that are still in exist- 
ence, and to record their destruction, from time te 
time, for the benefit of future topographers. A 
beginning might be made with the old timber-and- 
plaster gabled houses, which five-and-thirty years 


being swept away into the municipal dust-bin. 
Many of these houses must have dated from the 
time of Elizabeth, and some of them were probably 
much older. The picturesque old row of houses in 
Holborn, which faces Gray’s Inn Road and Brooke 
Street, and masks the Georgian courts of Staple 
Inn, is in fair repair, and will probably for some 
years continue to present an unshaken front to 
wind and weather; but only two years have 
elapsed since the gabled tenement in Drury 
Lane, which I believe was formerly the ‘ Cock 
and Pye,” a house of entertainment in the reign 
of Henry VII., and which was associated by 
tradition with the residence of Nell Gwyn, 
was finally removed. The old house No. 45, 
Wych Street was advertised for sale on June 20, 
and before these lines are in print will be dis- 
posed of with a view to its early demolition. 
There are also a few houses remaining on the 
southern side of Holywell Street, but as that 
thoroughfare must inevitably be destroyed at no 
long date to make room for much-needed improve- 
ments in that part of the Strand, their days may 
be looked upon as numbered. Proceeding further 
eastward, we find a few quaint old buildings in the 
neighbourhood of Smithfield, and especially in the 
narrow thoroughfare known still as Cloth Fair, in 
which the backs of some of the more ancient houses 
abut on the old graveyard of St. Bartholomew the 
Great. One house in this lane, at the corner of 
Red Lion Passage, has a finely-bordered coat of 
arms upon its front, of which the blazoning is 
apparently Argent, a chevron between three cross- 
crosslets gules. This shield may perhaps afford a 
clue to the age and original ownership of the 
house in question. It may be safely prophesied 
that at the end of the century few, if any, of 
these old houses will be in existence, and it would, 
therefore, be interesting to make a note of them 
while there is still opportunity. 
W. F. Pripeavx. 

Patrrer Post (8" S. iii. 226, 357).—The 
word pferd deserves a monograph, with which an 
ambitious student can win fame. The vowel is at 
least as interesting as the pf in the beginning of 
the word, and the meaning of the word is more 
interesting than either. Grimm, who had both in- 
tuition and a keen respect for sounds, never got 
half through with the word. In his ‘Gesch. d. d. 
Spr.,’ 31, he gives good results, but is careful to 
place veredus at the head of the list. Nobody 
doubts that palfrey, together with Old German 
parefrit and parvrit, are derived from paraveredus > 
but pferd appears to be derived from veredus, both 
Latin words having a considerable family of children 
and grandchildren, those in the German branch 
developing differently from those in Gaul, as might 
be expected. When the Germans first heard the 
Latin veredus, the v was labial rather than dental 
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Germans treated the consonant, for which they had 
no equivalent, as a b, and in adopting, as well as 
adapting, the new word, which denoted neither a 
war horse nor a palfrey (Grimm, ‘D. Gr., I.,’ second | 
edition, 126), transformed the initial b into p, just 
as the Latin boletus has become pilz, The p in 
the earlier German phase of the borrowed veredus 
naturally and necessarily dominates in all Low 
German dialects, while High German has finally 
settled on pf. The gifted author of the Bremen 
W orterbuch was quite clear on this head, and any 
Low German scholar would be puzzled to get peerd 
out of paraveredus. The Low German p in peer 
and prad surely represents an earlier form than the 
High German pf. Moreover the word came into 
German at a time when the mutation of conso- 
nants was in full operation. Theword was borrowed, 
to be sure; but it was soon naturalized. Kluge 
and Lexer are great names to swear by ; the world 
owes them more then it will pay; but I am not 
sure that, in this one case, they have done justice 
to Low German. Veredus was not dropped, as 
they seem to assume ; for evidence on this head 
Ducange is sufficient. Kluge doubts the popular 
derivation of parish from the Greek zapocxia, as 
well he may ; I dare say he will reconsider his deriva- 
tion of Dutch paard from paraveredus, It is impos- 
sible to believe, short of tull evidence, that palfrey 
and peerd aretwine. They are neither in stock nor 
in significance. Pferd used to be a horse for travel ; 
palfreys answered a more poetical purpose. The 
gipsies naturally took to prad; so did our “sports,” 
The word is an early and highly interesting adap- 
tation of veredus. C. W. Eryst. 
Boston, Mass, 


ArrosTo anp THE Britisu Nositity §, 
iii, 445).—I have not seen the Paris edition of 
Ariosto to which Mr. Jonatnan Bovucater refers ; 
but I am quite sure that the poet’s heraldry is 
thoroughly incorrect and untrustworthy. One ex- 
ample alone accurs to me, as I write without a 
copy of the work at hand, The poet gives the 
quartered arms of France and England as those 
of this monarchy at a date long antecedent to that 
at which the assumption of the arms took place. 
The Scottish coats, I remember, were extremely 
inaccurate, I may possibly trouble you hereafter 
with a note on the subject. 

J. Woopwarp, LL.D. 


Certain curious accuracies in Ariosto’s roll of 
English peers show that he must have had access 
to some authentic list. Thus, among the earls 
and dukes there is only one marquess and one 
baron. As to the marquess—Marchese di Barclei 
—he is correct, as there was a Marquess of Berke- 
ley in 1490, shortly before the poem was written. 
He is also right as to the barony — Signoreggia 
Burgenia—as Burgavenny or Abergavenny did not 


become an earldom till long after the poet’s deatb. 


The names bear internal evidence of having 
been derived from some Latin source ; and hence, if 
we take the designations as they appear in con- 
temporary Latin documents, the identifications 
present little difficulty. Placing the Latin forms in 
parentheses, it is plain that Cancia is Kent (Cantia) ; 
Osonia is Oxford (Oxonia}; Esenia is Exeter 
(Exonia): Battonia is Bath(Bathonia) ; Antona is 
Southampton (Hantona); Sarisberia is Salisbury 
(Saresberia); Vigorina is Worcester (Wigornia) ; 
Varvecia is Warwick (Warvicus); Croisberia is 
Shrewsbury (Scorbesberia or Scorberia) ; the Conte 


d|d@Erbia is Earl of Derby (Derbia); the Conte di 


Marcia is Earl of March (Marchia) ; and Burgenia, 
as already said, is Abergavenny. The rest present 
no difficulties. 

Ariosto must have had inferior authority for his 
Scotch peers, as some of the names are curiously 
disguised, and he changes the Earl of Mar into a 
Duke. On the other hand he is right in rank- 
ing Forbes as a barony—Signoreggia Forbesse. 
Angoscia is Angus, Boccania is Buchan, Erelia is 
Errol, Ottonlei is Athole (Atholia), and Roscia is 
Rothsay (Rothesia). Trasford must be either 
Crawford or Stratherne, probably the former, since 
an Italian C might easily be mistaken for a T. 
The great puzzle of all, Alcabrun, who was highest 
in the land, but neither duke, earl, nor marquess, 
must, I think, be James Hamilton, afterwards 
Earl of Arran. 

Mr. Bovucuiger wonders how Ariosto could have 
obtained his information. The fact that the only 
churchman mentioned is the “ricco prelato di 
Battonia” points to Polydore Virgil, an Italian 
who held the see of Bath, and who when Ariosto 
wrote had returned to Italy, though his ‘ Historia 
Anglica’ was not published till after Ariosto’s 
death. Isaac TaYLor, 


**LooKING FROM UNDER Brent Hit.” (8% S. 
iii, 209, 433).—Notwithstanding Dr. Brewer's 
explanation of the meaning of the word brent, I 
beg to differ from him as to the sense of the old 
saying. In Devonshire it is certainly said of a 
sullen, frowning person, that ‘‘ he is looking from 
under Brent Hill.” And why not? Brent means 
“brim,” “border,” “steep.” And a brent-goose or 
brant-goose is ‘a kind of fowl with a black neck 
with a white collar or live round it.” It is quite 
conceivable that a word may have one meaning in 
the north and another in the south : wee 


Is there not probably in this expression an 
allusion to Brent Torr, in Devonshire? In Miss 
M. A. Courtney’s ‘West Cornwall Glossary’ 
(E.D.S.) I find, “ Bren, brend, v., to wrinkle the 
forehead.” ‘* Don’t brend your brows so.” “ Brow 
brenner,eye-winker(Old Nursery Rhyme).” Burns's 
use of brent seems to me quite distinct. 

F, C. Brrxseck Terry. 
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Spory-pornt ” (8 S. iii. 428).—Nares, in his 
* Glossary,’ says that this is “‘an old boy’s game,” 
and quotes a stanza from the ‘Common Cries of 
London’ in which it is associated with nine-holes 
and cat. Jt is mentioned in an old play, ‘ Apollo 
Shroving,’ “composed for the Schollars of the 
Free-schoole of Hadleigh in Suffolke, and acted by 
them on Shroue-tuesday, being the sixt of Febru- 
ary, 1626” (see the reference in Halliwell). Ludio, 
“a truantly schooleboy,” having quoted from Ovid 
a couplet which ‘describes our boyes play,” 
observes : “I doe not thinke but that if he were 
here, he would intreat Apollo to play at Quoits 
with me, or checke-stone, or spurnepoint.” Several 
other boyish pastimes are mentioned in this play: 
“ blow-point,” “ span-counter,” “ trusse,” “ mumble 
the pegge,” ‘“‘scourge top,” &c. As regards 
Jeremy Taylor's reference to ‘‘spurn-point,” our 
want of knowledge about the game is of little 
importance ; he is evidently jesting with the word. 
So Sir T. More (‘ Workes,’ 576 b, ed. 1557) had 
figured the sinful child of God as one who “ hath 
played at spurne poynte by the waye in goynge at 
scholewarde.” F, Apams. 

105, Albany Road, Camberwell, 8.E. 


This is the name of an old boys’ game. The 
same quotation from Jeremy Taylor’s ‘Sermons’ 
has already appeared in ‘ N. & Q.’ on two previous 
occasions. For queries and replies, see 2"4 §. iii. 
229 ; v. 334; 6" S. ix. 247, 315. 

Everarp Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road, 


Tae (8 §. iii. 385).—The 
horse-chestnut appears to be more largely used as 
an esculent than Mr. Lynn is aware of. The 
* Popular Encyclopedia’ says: “In Europe, the 
fruit is used for feeding various kinds of cattle, 
who are said to be fond of it...... In Turkey, it is 
= and mixed with provender for horses.” 

ntley declares it “‘an excellent food for sheep,” 
and says it has long been employed for that pur- 

in Switzerland. He also speaks of its having 

n recommended as a substitute for coffee. In 
France it is much used asa source of starch. It 
is, as Mr. Lywn says, certainly not the aesculus of 
Virgil, for it was not introduced into Europe until 
the sixteenth century. The first Indian chestnut 
(4isculus indica), says Tournefort, was brought 
into Europe by M. Bachelier, in 1615. 

That Virgil’s e@sculus was a species of oak is 
clear ; but Dryden had nevertheless the authority 
of the dictionaries of his time for translating the 
word into beech. Lonsdale and Lee more cau- 
tiously render it mast-tree. Pliny distinctly says 
that it meansan oak. Speaking of oaks in general, 
he says (Holland’s translation, xvi. 31): ‘‘ Certes, 
if wee give credite to Virgill, that sort of them 
which are called Esculi, goe down as deepe into 


above ground with their heads.” They are, he 
says further, in chap. v. of the same book, “ not so 
rife in all countries ” as the common oak, &c.; but 
elsewhere he refers to a grove of them near Rome, 
which had the name of Esculetum from them. 
Pliny’s reference is to ‘Geor.,’ ii. 291. 
C0. B. 

Famity Papers or James Craces (8* §. iii. 
367, 396).—I doubt if they were “‘ bought in by 
some member of the Grenville Temple family and 
taken back to Stowe,” as has been not unnaturally 
surmised by an always welcome correspondent of 
*N. & Q.” The late and the last Duke of Buck- 
ingham turned his family papers to profit by dis- 
posing of many of them; he, at least, was not the 
man to buy them back. The late Dr. Jasper 
Joly, of Dublin, gave me to understand that 
the above MSS. remained in his possession. 
He described them as mainly the private corre- 
spondence of Lord Buckingham when Viceroy of 
Ireland; that they revealed various politicial 
scandals and showed how some men who posed as 
patriots has been corrupted. Dr. Joly was at no 
time fond of showing his treasures. When I was 
engaged in writing ‘Secret Service under Pitt,’ 
I asked Dr. Joly if the Rev. Arthur O’Leary’s 
name appeared in the correspondence, and he un- 
hesitatingly answered “ No.” 

W. J. FirzParrick. 
Garrick Club. 


Craurca Patronace Trost (8 §. iii, 428).— 
There are several of these trusts, all of them 
strenuously “‘ evangelical” in tone: the “ Peache 
Trustees,” consisting of Rev. A. Peache, Lord 
Harrowby, Rev. W. W. Gibbon, Rev. W. H. 
Barlow, and L. J. Dibdin, Esq.; the “‘ Oburch 
Patronage Society”; and the ‘* Hyndman’s 
Trustees,” which are secret societies, so far as my 
knowledge of their members goes. I believe that 
vacanies in all these bodies are filled up by co- 
option. The Simeon modus operandi was to buy 
livings sold cheap (such as those sold by order of 
the Municipal Corporations Acts), especially livings 
in large towns, where subsequent subdivision 
secured the patronage of district incumbencies. 
Lord Westbury’s Act, authorizing the sale of small 
Chancellor’s livings, prevented this game being 
tried on, by allowing no one to hold more than 
four such benefices. All this wholesale grabbing 
of churches, for the sake of permanently impacting 
certain theological notions upon parishes, is dif- 
ferent from the securing of particular churches, 
built with the money of poople of particular views, 
for the continued supply of such ministrations as 
the founders desired. 

Epwarp H, Marssatu, M.A, 


Recisters oF BaprisMS PERFORMED BY Lay- 
men (8" S. iii, 448).—As there is not, so far as I 


the earth with their roots, as they arise and mount 


know, any definite rule with respect to lay baptism 
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in the English Church, it is probable that there is a 
diversity of practice among the parochial clergy in 
their treatment of such cases when they occur. 
Some, it is likely, regard lay baptism as so far 
valid as to entitle the recipient to Christian burial, 
but so far irregular as not to have a right to be 
entered in the baptismal register. Others may 
look upon it as the proper course under the circum- 
stances, and therefore to be treated just as if a 
cleric had administered the sacrament. It is im- 
possible to say whether it was customary or not 
to enter lay baptisms in the registers before the 
present century, because the old registers, i.¢., 
those in use before 1813, had no provision for 
entering the name of the officiant in baptisms and 
burials. But in the eighty years since the pre- 
sent form of register came into use there have 
been four such cases entered in this parish, 
viz.: “1859, April 7, Thomas,” &c., signed “Joseph 
Sadler, surgeon,” and a note appended “ Baptised 
when apparently in the article of death.” “1880, 
March 22nd, Born the same day, Edward,” &c., 
signed, “ R. P. Goodwith, physician”; note, “In 
Articulo Mortis.” ‘1885, February 14th, born 
same day, Charles,” &c.; note, “In extremis.” 
“1890, Dec. 17, born same day.” These last two 
are signed by the medical gentleman last men- 
tioned. Epw. 
Winterton Vicarage, Doncaster. 


I can only speak with certainty of my own 
practice. On three or four occasions infants have 
been baptized in periculo mortis by laymen of my 
flock. On one occasion the father was the baptizer, 
on the others the surgeon-accoucheur, who, being 
a Churchman, knows his duty in such cases. 
These cases are duly noted in the register of my 
church, as, of course, they ought to be. 


Jouy Woopwarp, LL.D. 
Montrose. 


Sach baptisms should, of course, be entered in 
the register. In 1882 I entered one in the register 
of this parish, in a case in which the sacrament 
had been duly administered by a surgeon (a 
Roman Catholic) attending a birth, who believed 
that the infant was at the point of death, and who 
certified me of what he had done. The infant 
died two days afterwards, W. D. Macray. 

Ducklington, Oxon, 


The duties of registration by the clergy are far 
from being clearly defined, and there is still found 
much variety in their methods. Two or three 
years ago a clergyman was summoned to baptize 
newly-born twins two miles from his house. On 
his arrival one of them was dead, and the mid- 
wife informed him that, according to his instrac- 
tions given in reference to a former similar case, 
she had baptized the child. He baptized the other, 
and entered both in the register, the one as bap- 
tized by the midwife and the other by himself. 


When the entry came under the notice of the 
archdeacon, at his visitation, he gave it as his 
opinion that the entry should not have been made, 
though he did not condemn the practice. The 
clergyman held that, inasmuch as the parents could, 
and did, claim tke burial service to be read, the 
child was entered by a Christian name, and there- 
fore the giving of that Christian name, or in other 
words the muking of a Christian, should also be 
recorded. A. 


In reply to your correspondent’s query as to the 
registration of lay baptisms, a case recently 
occurred in my parish. The child was discovered 
at birth to be so sickly that it could not live many 
hours. As there was no time to send for a law- 
ful minister, a certified nurse who was in attendance 
administered the rite of baptism with water, in the 
name of the Trinity. The child died, and received 
Christian burial. After consultation with a brother 
clergyman, I entered the baptism in our parish 
register. That women at one time administered 
baptism under special circumstances, see article 
entitled ‘Lawfully and Soufficiently Baptized,’ 
Ecclesiastical Gazette, N.S., No. 15, vol. ii. p. 51. 

Francts Hastewoop, F.S.A. 

Ipswich 


(8 iii, 427).—Halliwell, in his 
‘Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial Words,’ 
says, among other meanings, that it denotes a 
wattled chimney that is enclosed with hurdles. 
Again, ‘A close environed or closed with hurdles: 
watled ” (‘Hollyband’s Dictionarie,’ 1593). Would 
it not, therefore, mean a hurdle in the extract from 
the account books at Althorp? 

Something more has to be learned with reference 
to the word fimble and its application to hemp- 
seed, Johnson, Annandale, and Kvowles, in their 
dictionaries, state it bears no seed, while Asb, 
Halliwell, and Wright assert that it is the female 
hemp, or seed-bearing thistle. 

Everarp Home CoLemay, 

71, Brecknock Road. 


This word is the same as thimble, which 
Wright's ‘ Provincial Dictionary’ gives with this 
explanation : ‘‘ The ring of a gate-hook on which 
the gate turns. Midl. 0.” For f=th, cf. fill- 
horse=thill horse. ©. H. Poole’s ‘Glossary of 
the Archaic and Provincial Words of the County 
of Stefford’ has : “ Thimble, the bolt of a gate- 
hook on which the gate turns.” 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 

Palgrave, Dies, 


The word, as quoted by Jayper, is a local 
term for a latch, und literally means to touch 
lightly with the fingers, It is derived from the 
Frisic fample, to clutch with the fingers; Sw. 
famla, to feel for ; Dan. fiple, to handle ; Sip, tip ; 
famle, to fumble ; Dut. fimelen, light action with 
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the fingers (Nall.). Forby states: “ Fimble, to 
touch lightly and frequently with the ends of the 
fiugers. A gentle diminutive of fumble.” It is also 
mentioned by Halliwell. W. B. Gerisa. 


Hotitow Sworp Biape Company (8" §. iii. 8, 
334).—I beg to inform Mr. Parrerson that this 
corporation is described in its leases as ‘‘the 
Governor and Company for making Hollow Sword 
Blades in England,” and were commonly called 
**the Hollow Blades.” The name arose from their 
manufacture of swords having hollow backs, in 
which quicksilver was placed, which, by its descent, 
gave an impetus to the blow. In 1702 the com- 
pany purchased from the Government 8,313 acres 
surrounding Portarlington, in Queen’s County. 
Another of their purchases was made in the 
County Antrim. The above particulars are taken 
from the Ulster Journal of Archeology, iii. 218. 

Ricuarp Liny. 

Hereford Street, Christchurch, New Zealand. 


Tae Wooprsecker (8" §, iii. 386).— 

“*The woodpecker tapping the hollow elm tree,’ 
observed Mra. Mould, adapting the words of the popular 
melody to the description of wood commonly used in the 
trade.”—‘ Martin Chuzzlewit,’ chap. xxv. and p, 303 of 
what I believe to be the first edition. 

The allusion, of course, is to the sound of the 
hammer used in nailing the black cloth covering 
upon a coffia in the adjoining workshop of the 
undertaker. ‘This “ Rat-tat-tat,” again mentioned 
in ‘ David Copperfield,’ chap. ix., is never heard 
nowadays. The last funeral I attended where a 
black coffin was used was at Liverpool thirty years 
ago. E. 8. N. 

Aust (8 §. iii. 409).—I do not find Aust in 
any of my lists of continental surnames, and there 
is no reason for supposing it to be of foreign 
origin, since it can be readily explained as an 
English territorial or topographic name, derived 
from the village of Aust, in Gloucestershire, at the 
famous Aust passage over the Severn, which has 
been eugened to be the Trajectus Augusti of the 
Romans. Aust may also be a dialectic form of 
East. Isaac TaYLor. 


Aust is probably a name derived from the 
village of Aust, near Almondsbury, and originally 
in the parish of Henbury, the registers of which 
parish contain an entry, 1753, referring to John 
Aust, jan. A. W. Coryevius Hatten. 


Perhaps (+. N. may care to know that in Hen- 
bury (Gloucestershire) parish church there was 
formerly a flat stone in the floor of the nave with 
the following inscription upon it :— 

“ Here lieth interred | the remains of John Aust | of 
this Parish Yeoman | who died 17 Oct: 1767 | aged 73 
Years | Sarah his wife died the 16 | of Oct: 1746 aged 55 


In the hundred of Henbury is situated, on the 
banks of the Severn, the village called Aust, and 
the old passage (the Trajectus Augusti of the 
Romans). I mention this as perhaps indicating 
the probable derivation of the name of the family. 

OC. H. Sp. Percevat. 


There is a parish so called in Gloucestershire, 
and I should think it probable that the name of 
the Aust family at Colerne is thence derived. The 
surname occurs here also, and I believe came to 
us from Bristol or the neighbourhood. I may 
note that the name Ferdinando, as well as the still 
more foreign Quevedo, occurs in our 


Worle Vicarage. 


Sirver Swan (8 §. iii. 387, 417, 438).— 
Boutell (‘ Heraldry,’ p. 66) says the De Bohun 
badge was a black swan ; but in Aveling’s edition 
of that work it is said to be blazoned ppr., that is 
white. 

The rector of St. Saviour’s, Southwark (Dr. 
Thompson), in his ‘ History and Antiquities’ of 
that church, believes the SS to be the initials of 
Silver Swan, the favourite badge of Henry of 
Bolingbroke. A. Beaumont. 


I have never met with any instance of such a 
badge or order as connected with Richard II, 
whose badges were the White Hart, the Broom- 
pod, and perhaps the Sun. The White Swan was 
the badge of the Bohuns of Hereford, and of the 
house of Lancaster in descent from them. It 


figured also at the famous Oxford tournament of 
1348, where the livery was white buckram 
spangled with silver, and the visors were shaped 
as heads of elephants, lions, savages, and virgins 
HERMENTRUDE. 


Hanpiz Famity (8 S. iii. 349).—There was 
another branch of this family not mentioned by 
Mr. A. Montcomery Hanpy, viz, Alexander 
Kingston Handy, J.P., of Park House, co, Meath, 
who had issue (1) Kingston Handy, who died of 
decline in France s.p.; (2) Orme W. Handy, J.P., 
of Park House; and (3) Ralph Richardson Handy, 
of the 45th Regiment, d.s.p., unmarried. I was 
intimately acquainted with the two last-mentioned 
sons. There was also an only daughter. 
Kathleen Davenport, widow of Orme W. Handy, 
married secondly, Feb. 10, 1892, Ivan William 
Sidney Handy, L. Th. Da., only surviving son of 
the late John Handy, Esq., of Bracca Castle, co. 
Westmeath. 
The Vale of Avoca is ia the county Wicklow, 
and some forty miles distant in a direct line from 
the nearest border of the King’s County. 

Wm. Jackson Picorr 
Dundrum, co. Down. 


In 1356 Joho Handy was a patron of the living 


Years { John their Son died 22 Novem: | 1746 aged 25 
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of West Quantoxhead, Somerset. In 1427 
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Richard Handy was instituted to the living of 
Hazelbary, Somerset. In Hotten’s lists are men- 
tioned four members of this family, two with 
Christian names John, one Elizabeth, and one 
Samuel. In Gent. Mag., 1733, p. 46, will be 
found obituary of Major Handy at Chelsea. See 
also Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry,’ index, vol. of 1849, 
in which appear several entries, and ‘ Edinburgh 
Graduates’ for ‘‘ William Handy, 1788.” 
A. L Hompasrers, 
187, Piccadilly, W. 


** ExcePTio PROBAT REGULAM” §S, iii. 
409).—L. Volkmar, in his ‘Proemia et Regule 
Juris Romanorum,’ p. 123, Berlin, 1854, has : 
***Exceptio firmat regulam in casibus non exceptis : 
si exceptio facit ne liceat, ibi necesse eet licere, 
ubi non est exceptum,’ Cicero.” But I am not 
able to verify the reference to Cicero. The citation 
has often been noticed in ‘N. & Q.’ in one form 
or another. So in 4 S. xi. 433 there is from 
Janez an extract from Ingleby’s ‘ Introduction to 
Metaphysics,’ 1849, p. 116, with a further refer- 
ence to Paor. Sxeat, at ‘N. & Q.,’ 4 8. xi. 153, 
as “having said nearly all that need be said on 
this saying.” Volkmar also notes among the 
“ Parcomia Britannorum,” after Warren, at p. 503, 
u.8., **Exceptio probat regulam in casibus non 
exceptis,” “Exceptio que firmat legem exponit 
legem.” Warren, of course, as also Broome, has 
a notice of these in the commentary of either on 
the ‘ Rales of Law.’ 

But scientific exactness now treats the question 
in another way. For 
“the student cannot too constantly bear in mind that 
every cause invariably produces its full effect, though 
other causes may prevent that effect from manifesting 
itself with all the intensity with which it would manifest 
itself, if it acted alone: that there are, strictly speaking, 
no exceptions to laws of nature, though these laws, in 
their manifold action and reaction, may modify or even 
neutralise each other. The aphorism ‘ Every rule has 
an exception’ is only true, even in grammar, either 
because the rule is inexactly stated or because it con- 
flicts with some other rule known or unknown ” (‘ The 
Elements of Inductive Logic,’ by T. Fowler, D.D., 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1872, p. 199). 

Ep. MarsHatt, 


The Rev. H. Percy Smith’s ‘ Glossary of Terms 
and Phrases’ gives :— 


“ Exceptio probat regulam de rebus non exceptis. 
A special exception to a rule proves it (10 hold) concern- 
tng things not (specially) excepted. A legal maxim of 
which the first three words are often misapplied as 
meaning ‘the fact of there being an exception proves 
the existence of a rule,’ or ‘an exception is essential to 
every rule,’”’ 


The ‘Stanford Dictionary’ has :— 


“ The statement of an a presupposes a rule or 
general proposition from which a particular case or 
particular cases must be excepted. For instance, the 
statement that water and a few other substances expand 
on freezing at once implies the general rule that sub- 


stances contract more and more the colder they become. 
*1566 Yea, & as the lawyers say, Hrceptio confirmat 
regulam ; 80 I may eay most truly in this case that those 
emall differences of a few names...... doe much more 
strongly confirme the rest wherein there is no disagree- 
ment, to be S. Chrysostoms’ (R. Pointz, ‘ Testimonics 
for Real Presence,’ p. 75/1).” 
F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


This maxim means that the exception puts the 
rule to the test, makes us examine the truth of it. 
We have abundant instances of “prove” and 
**proof” in this sense. The proof of a sum, a 
printer’s proof, “the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating,” “‘I have bought five yoke of oxen, and I 
go to prove them,” ‘Prove me, O Lord, and 
examine my thoughts,” are a few examples that 
occur to me, orkmen still speak very com- 
monly of proving something they have made before 
it is considered fit for use. W. D. Swestine. 

Maxey, Market Deeping. 


Quaprurce Biraras §S. iii. 308, 352).—I 
quote the following from ‘The Physical Life of 
Woman,’ by George H. Napheys, A.M., M.D., 
London, 1872, pp. 132, 133:— 

“ Instances of quadruplets are fewer than triplets, but 
four vigorous infants have been born at one birth. The 
birth of five living children is very exceptional, and is 
usually fatal to the offapring. A remarkable case of thie 
kind is reported in a Tate medical journal. A woman 
aged thirty, the wife of a labourer, and the mother of 
six children, was taken in labour about the seventh 
month of her pregnancy. Five children, and all alive, 
were given birth to—three boys and two girls. Four of 
the children survived an hour, and died within a few 
moments of each other. The fifth, a female, and the 
last born, lived six hours, and was so vigorous that, not- 
withstanding its diminutive size, hopes were enter- 
tained of its surviving. Another case is reported in a 
recent French medical journal. The woman was f 
years old. She had twins once and single children five 
times, On her seventh pregnancy, when five months 
gone, she was as large as women usually are at the end 
of their fullterm. At the close of the month, she wad 
delivered of five children. They were all born alive, 
and lived from four to seven minutes. All five children 
were males, well built, and as well developed as foetuses 
of five and one half months usually are at a single birth. 
Other cases of five at a birth might be quoted. They 
are known to medical science as very sin and 
noteworthy occurrences,” 


C. E. 
Eden Bridge. 


Hencuman (7* §. ii, 246, 298, 336, 469; iii. 31, 
150, 211, 310, 482; 8™ §. iii, 194, 389, 478).— 
The quotation of the spelling Henxtmen in the 
earliest known use of the word, viz., in 1400, 
surely settles, at last, the etymology of the word. 
I have always contended that it represents the 
Dutch hengst compounded with man; the com- 
pounds hengst-loon and hengst-geld are given in 
‘Kilian,’ ed. 1777. The difficulty, for me, was to 
find the ¢, as the more usual spelling is henzman. 
But here is the ¢ in the oldest form ; and my pre- 
sent contention is that my opponents will now 
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have to explain away this ¢, instead of asking me 
to produce it ; and till this is done, I do not see 
what more can be said. The easiest course, for 
those who can bring themselves to do it, will be to 
admit that appearances are now very much in my 
favour. Watter W. Sxear. 


Hitt: Inpentures or 
iii, 467).—If Mr. Hit will refer to 5“ S. iii, 248, 
he will find the original of his query, even as to 
locality, to which three replies are furnished at 
p. 296 of the same volume. 

EverarD Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


“ Hoopiumism ” (8" iii. 449).—The hoodlums 
of America are the equivalents of the roughs of 
London or the voyous of France :— 

“A word of no definite derivation, apparently origin- 
ating in California in the slang of the ruffians of whom 
it hss become the designation.”—‘ Century Dictionary,’ 
5.0. 


King’s College School, 


Asernetny (8 S. iii. 307).—All Abernethy’s 
works show him to have been a most appreciative 
disciple of Hunter ; his strongest handling of the 
Hunterian system of physiology is to be found in his 
‘ Physiological Lectures addressed to the College 
of Surgeons,’ more particularly in the one entitled 
‘An ~~ into the Probability and Rationality 
of Mr. Hunter’s Theory of Life.’ 

G. Yarrow Batpock. 


“ §S. iii. 468).—Should not 
this be “ clicketting-time,” clacking, chattering, or 
gossiping time? Dutch klicken, Old French 
cliquette. The following extracts will serve to 
show the sense in which it is used. The word is 
still occasionally used in this district. Tusser’s 
Five Hundred Points ’:— 

With her that will clicket make danger to cope. 

* David Copperfield ’-— 

“*Dan'l, my good man,’ said she; ‘ you must eat and 
drink, and keep up your trength, for without it you'll 
do nowt, Try, that’sadearsoul! And if I disturb you 
with my clicketten, tell me so, Dan’l, and I won't.’” 


W. B. Gerisz. 


De V. Payven-Payne. 


Great Yarmouth, 


We are here offered three explanations of this 
je ; all of which I believe to be wrong. The 
‘Whitby Glossary’ (E. D. 8.) explains that the 
phrase “the days are beginning to click” means 
that they are beginning to shorten. Hence the 
clicking, or ‘* snatching away,” really refers to de- 
privation or loss of light. It simply means “‘ the 
time of failing light.” Watrter W. Sxear. 


Heratpic Casties (8* §. iii. 347, 474).—The 
arms of Winchester city have five single towers, 
sometimes called castles. I am convinced they 


must represent the towers of Walkelin’s Norman 
cathedral. All of these must have threatened to 
fall when the central one fell, just after Rufus was 
buried under it. This was rebuilt, not of its full 
height, but omitting the upper story of circular 
windows, and now serves as belfry, for which pur- 
pose neither it nor any central lantern was ever in- 
tended, here orelsewhere. The four belfries on the 
corners of the transept must have been carefully 
taken down, we have norecord when. Their effects 
in making the substructure bulge are — — 


“Weppixe Knire” §. iii, 449).—Knives 
were formerly worn by women. In Chaucer's 
Prologue to the ‘ Canterbury Tales,’ tradesmen are 
described as wearing knives, in imitation of the 
knightly anelace :— 

Hir knives were y-chaped not with brass, 
But all with silver wrought full clean and well, 
Hir girdle and hir pouches ev'ry del. 

In Ross Church, Herefordsbire, is a monument 
of a lady of the Ruddle family, temp, Henry VIIL., 
and she wears a purse and knife, Bellafront, in 
the ‘Honest Whore,’ 1604, threatens to stab her 
servant with hers, Brand says that 
“knives were formerly part of the accoutrements of a 
bride. This, perhaps, will not be difficult to account for 
if we consider that it anciently formed part of the drees 
for women to wear a knife or knives sheathed and sus- 
pended from their girdles ; a finer or more ornamental 
pair of which would very naturally be either purchased 
or presented on the occasion of a marriage.” 


The following passage in the play of Edward IIL, 

in 1599, shows that two knives were thus used :— 

Here by my side do hang my wedding knives ; 

Take thou the one, and with it kill thy queen, 

And with the other I ‘ll despatch my love. 
In the twelfth volume of the Archaologia Mr. 
Douce communicated a paper on the practice of 
wearing knives and purses at the girdle by 
European ladies in the sixteenth century, and a 
specimen is engraved of a case of wedding knives. 
The date upon both handles was 1610; one had 
an amber, the other a reddish-coloured glass 
handle, the sheath being cf purple velvet, em- 
broidered with gold. At a meeting of the British 
Archeological Association, in 1860, was exhibited 
a pair of wedding knives in their embossed sheath 
of cuirbouilli. The hilts of both were of silver 
with truciform and vase-shaped terminations, 
richly engraved with arabesques, together with 
Scriptural and allegorical subjects. Both hilts 
were graven with the name of the owner and the 
date 1629. The iron blades were about five inches 
long ; one was stamped with a pair of shears and 
a dagger, and the other with an arched crown and 
a star of six points. The sheath was a double 
receptacle, measuring about nine inches and three- 
quarters in length, and was intended for suspen- 
sion at a girdle. 
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In ‘Romeo and Juliet’ the heroine of the play 
declares her intention of using her knife should 
the poison fail. Stevens has appended a note to 
the passages remarkiog that in this instance all 
things proper for Juliew’s coming bridal had been 
left with her, and that such knives, of a more 
ornamental character than usual, formed part of 
them. 

In Dekker’s ‘ Match Me in London’ (1631):— 

See at my girdle hang my wedding knives, 
With these dispatch me. 

In the ‘ Witch of Edmonton,’ 1658, one of the 
characters says: ‘‘ But see the bridegroom and 
bride come ; the new pair of Sheffield knives fitted 
doth to one sheath.” Knives also appear to have 
been given by lovers to their mistresses. Thomas 
Davison, in his ‘ Poetical Rapsody,’ 1601, says :— 

Fortune doth give these paire of knives to you, 
To cut the thred of love if’t be not true, 

And in ‘ Well met Gossip,’ 1675, a woman says : 
For this you know, that all the wooing season, 
Suitors with gifts continual seek to gain 
Their mistress love, &c. 

The wife answers :— 

That ‘s very trae —— 
In conscience I had twenty pair of gloves, 
When I was maid, given to that effect ; 
Garters, knives, purses, girdles, store of rings, 
And many a thousand dainty pretty things. 
Everarp Home 
71, Brecknock Road. 


The betrothal or wedding gift of a knife was by 
mo means peculiar to Scotland ; for there are numer- 
ous allusions to the custom in ancient English 
literature, and the knives are generally spoken of 
as of Sheffield make. Of Chaucer's ‘ Miller of 
Trumpington’ it is said: “A Sheffield Thurtel 
bare he in his Hose,” and all the portraits of 
Chaucer give him a knife hanging at his breast. 

See at my girdle hang my wedding knives, 

With these dispatch me, 
occurs in Dekker’s ‘ Match Me in London ’ (1631), 
and numerous other references make it certain that 
about that time knives used to be amongst the 
accoutrements of a bride and to form not the least 
aseful tool of her chatelaine. 

J. W. Atutsoy. 


Taxspruck Horxircae §, ii, 81, 162, 211, 
221, 315, 349, 409, 491; iii. 471).- During a visit 
to the British Museum Library I took the oppor- 
tunity of examining a little volume from which I 
suspected the compiler of Baedeker’s account of 
theeffiziessurrounding this tomb might havederived 
his information, correct and otherwise. It is entitled 
‘Getreue Abbildung und Beschreibung der 28 
erzernen Statuen, welche das Grabmal Kaiser 
Maximilian I. umgeben, und in der Hofkirche zu 
Innsbruck aufgestellt sind.’ It has no date, but 
was printed at Innsbruck in 1841, and contains 


engravings of the effizies and descriptions in Ger- 
wan and French. I had thought it possible that 
its help might enable me to clear up the difficulties 
arising from the discrepancies which undoubtedly 
exist between the arms borne by some of the 
figures and the descriptions of the catalogues and 
even of the inscriptions on the pedestals them- 
selves. But the curious thing is that neither 
the artist nor the writer of the descriptive 
letterpress thought the escutcheons which the 
effigies support worthy of any attention at 
all. In no single instance are they described 
(which, perhaps, is not wonderful), nor are they 
| even included in the engraving. The inscriptions 
on the bases are given, and I have copied them so 
far as my eyesight permitted. I think there is 
internal evidence that from this catalogue Bae- 
deker’s description was drawn at first or second 
hand. My purpose, however, in writing is to say 
that the same confusion exists in this catalogue 
with regard to Nos. 18, 19, 20, which I have 
noted (in 8 §. ii. 221); but the information given 
is corroborative of my suggestion that my No. 20 
is really the effigy of Mary of Burgundy, Maxi- 
milian’s first wife. I think it quite clear that (as 
suggested at 8™ S. ii. 409) some of the effigies or 
the labels have been shifted about and misplaced, 
as has certainly happened with at least one of the 
shields. Jous Woopwarp, LL.D. 
Montrose. 


“THE RETIRED TALLOW CHANDLER” (8 §, iii. 
448).—Boswell gives Johnson’s exact words thus : 
**An eminent tallow chandler in London, who had 
acquired a considerable fortune, gave up the trade in 
favour of his foreman, and went to live in a country- 
house near town. He soon grew weary, and paid fre- 
quent visits to his old shop, where he desired they might 
let him know their melting days, and he would come and 
assist them ; which he accordingly did. Here, sir, was 
a wan to whom the most disgusting circumstances in the 
business to which he had been used was a relief from 
idlenese.”—Croker’s Boswell’s ‘ Johnson,’ p, 443, col. 1 
(ed, 1860), 1775, et. 66, 
Este. 
Allusion is made to him in Boswell’s ‘ John- 
son,’ vol. v. p. 278 (Murray, 1839). 
Wa. Crawrorp. 


Scare Goat, sy Hotman Hont §. 
iii. 468).—A coloured reproduction (rather a bad 
one) of this picture appeared many years ago in 
either the Leisure Hour or the Sunday at Home, 
probably somewhere about the year 6 


A coloured engraving of this picture, by Vincent 
Brooks, appeared some years ago as a frontispiece 
to the Sunday at Home. I am unable to give the 
date, although I possess a copy of the engraving. 
The original was painted in 1854. 
| Joun T. Pace. 


| Holmby House, Forest Gate. 
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Stopserter” (8 S. iii, 289, 410, 491).—In 
the time of Edward III. there was a lane in Nor- 
wich known as Sloper’s Lane, in which certain 
persons with the surname Le Slopere had property, 
as mentioned in Kirkpatrick’s ‘Streets and Lanes 
of Norwich.’ The Rev. Wm. Hudson, who edited 
this interesting work in 1859, and has done so 
much for the archeology of Norwich, suggests that 
these Slopers were probably dealers in “slops,” 
garments worn by workmen, and points out that 
* Prompt. Parv.’ has “‘Sloppe, garment.” If this 
be so, the term is of a very respectable antiquity. 
The term “ reach-me-downs” was used more than 
once in the recent evidence before the Labour 
Commission, and may, among other places, be 
found in the Pall Mall Gazette interview with Miss 
Hicks, tailoress, Sept. 15, 1892, p. 3. It also 
occurs in an anecdote related by Mr. Besant in 
his tale ‘ The Demoniac,’ 1892, p. 149. It would 
seem that ‘‘ reach-me-downs” are always trousers. 

James Hooper. 

Norwich. 


‘* EveRY MICKLE MAKES A MUCKLE” (8* §, iii. 
348).—So much is written about this that I insert 
the original form of the proverb :— 

Ei ydp Kev opuxpov éxt opixpo 
kat Gapa totr’ épdos, Taya Kev péya Kai TO 
yévorro. 
Hes., "Epya xai ‘Hpépar, 359-60. 
Ep. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


he Prison Life of Marie Antoinette and her Children, 
the the Duchesse D’ Angouléme. By M. C. 

Bishop, (Kegan Paul & Co.) ; 

We have seldom read a more attractive book on modern 
French history. Mr. Bishop writes from the Christian 
standpoint, and has, therefore, no sympathy whatever 
with that corrupt state of things which made the great 
catastrophe known as the Revolution possible. 

Until quite recent days it was impossible for any one, 
however earnest and free from prejudice, to form anything 
but distorted views of that terrible upheaval which 
destroyed the oldest monarchy in Christendom. 

The great French Revolution is marked off from all 
the other great destructive movements of the world by 
the fact that the wild opinions which led to such wide 
spread destruction hai not arisen among the oppressed 
classes. They had filtered down from above. It was the 
Court and the great nobles who prepared the way for 
their own destruction, 

During her life and for half a century after her death 
the Queen of France was regarded in this country as a 
selfish worldling, who cared nothing whatever for the 
welfare of the starving multitude, so that she might 
dress gaily, be surrounded by flatterers, and waste money 
at the gaming-table. Durker traits than these were 
hinted at, and even broadly stated in the foul literature 
of the past, but it has now been demonstrated that the 
worst that can be said of ber is that in times of prosperity 
she was gay and thoughtless. Mr. Bishop by no means 
represents Ba as a saint, or even as a model queen, but 


he shows that, by one of those horrible state marriages 
which can never be too strongly denounced by all those 
who value domestic purity, she was placed in a position 
of extreme difficulty. 

In the earlier part of her married life it is not probable 
that she could have had much regard for her —— 4 
Louis XVI, was dull, unimaginative, almost stupid ; she 
was bright and intelligent, with considerable force and 
originality of character. They presented anew thing at 
the French Court, a phenomenon not witnersed since the 
days of St, Louis, of a king and queen who felt themselves 
bound by the same divine law as that which they con- 
sidered binding on the serfs and peasants around them. 
Louis went on steadily improving. In the earlier years 
of his reign there was little to admire, and we cannot 
but feel that the head of the greatest line in Europe, the 
man who posed as the representative of Charlemagne 
and the eldest son of the Church, was guilty of something 
like an offence against humanity by what seems almost 
a studied cultivation of dulness, When trouble came 
upon the royal family the better side of his nature 
displayed itself, and the latter days of his life were 
little ehort of heroic. Mr. Bishop is evidently of 
opinion that this nobleness, so picuous when the 
depths of sorrow were reached, was in a great degree due 
to his wife, in this we are in full agreement with him. 
Louis was of a nature which could not stand alone. When 
freed from sycophants and flatterers he naturally fell 
back on his wife, and she, purified by suffering, was the 
best adviser that he could bave bad. If he had been 
doomed to suffer from an ignorant, or even common- 
place wife, his character at the end would have been 
much less attractive. 

One great merit of the volume before us is that we are 
spared hard words regarding those with whom the author 
cannot poesibly have any sympathy, He sees that, what- 
ever may be true or false with regard to those great 
principles which underlie the thoughts of all civilized 
humanity, the men of the Revolution, even the most 
violent and bloodthirsty of them were carried away by a 
torrent that it was impossible for | nature, a6 
ordinarily constituted, to resist. It does not become us, 
whose political life has been evolved under more stable 
conditions, to speak harshly of men driven to crime by 
the moral treason of kings and ecclesiastics, whose func- 
tion it should have been to lead their flocks in the ways 
of peace, 

Where all is so pleasing it is not easy to pick out 
passages here and there for special commendation. The 
chapter headed “ A Prince’s Training” is worthy of notice, 
but we would especially direct our readers’ attention to 
the one entitled “ Ecce Ancilla Domini.” We bave very 
rarely read anything in any language of more sustained 
pathos or touching simplicity, 


The English Peasant: Studies, Historical, Local, and 
Biographic, By Richard Heath. (Fisher Unwin.) 
LITERATURE relating to our rural poor is rapidly on the 
increase. We wish we were able to affirm that the 
quality was in any way equal to the quantity. This, 
however. is not so, Every one who can get an article 
inserted in a newspaper or magazine seems to think that 
he is, without any preliminary investigation, in a position 
to “reel off’’ sentences about Hodge. As every one 
thinks he is a judge of a horse, so nearly all men of 
letters seem to believe that they have something worth 
listening to to tell us about the farm labourer and the 
rural cottager. That this is not so must be evident to 
every thoughtful person whose home is in the country. 
Our rustic workers form a class to themselves, with their 
own joys and sorrows, and their own views of the great 
moral problems which are troubling the minds of all 
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who think. Asa class we have found them upright and 
honest, with a vein of latent poetry in their hearts which 
seems to have been developed out of those immediately 
above them. We have heard the late Richard Jefferies 
blamed again and again fur giving too romantic a picture 
of the peasants he undertook to describe. Our own 
observation leads us to think that it was the critics, not 
the writer, who fell into error. Mr. Richard Heath is 
not a Richard Jefferies. Not only are their styles 
widely different, but they look on the t from a 
different standpoint. One thing they have in common. 
They understand the subject on which they write. Mr. 
Heath blends politics with his descriptions. Sometimes, 
to our thinking, he drags them in without occasion. 
This defect, if it be one, does not seriously injure his 
studies, every one of which is worth careful attention. 
The article called “ The English Via Dolorosa” is one of 
the most deeply pathetic papers we ever came across, 
To any one who can read between the lines, “ Fen-land 
and Fen Men” is also excellent, and we strongly com- 
mend to all who really wish to serve their fellow creatures 
who live away from towns a careful study of “ The Poor 
Man's Gospel.” 

Mr. Heath has selected three men as t of English 
agricultural life, Cobbett, Clare, and Huntington, the 
Sinner Saved, as he was called, alike by his admirers and 
by those (a far larger class) who thought him a con- 
ecienceless hypocrite, We think the eketch of Cobbett 
too favourable. The man had intellect, sympathy, and 
other qualities of a noble sort ; but he is not to be excused, 
when all allowances have been made, for the unseemly 
violence of language which le thought good to employ. 
He had during the latter part of his life great influence, 
and some of his books live still. Had he been more 
moderate his power would have been far greater. The 
yo on Clare, the peasant poet, is simply delightful. 

t is the best thing, so far as we know, that has yet been 
written concerning one of the most wonderful = that 

e are 


ever sprang from the ranks of our rural poor. 
very glad to read Mr. Heath's vindication of William 
Huntington, His name occurs over and over again in 


modern literature, used as a type of a low, vulgar soul 
using religion as a mask, This view of Huntington’s 
life we owe in a great degree, though not entire'y, to 
Southey the poet. We should be sorry to be hard on 
Southey, who was a man worthy of admiration in almost 
every respect; but he was so constituted us to be utterly 
unable to see the good side of any form of religion that 
did not present itself with clean hands and face, trimly 
dressed hair, and a costume adapted for afternoon tea at 
the rectory. Huntington was a man who, had he lived 
in the deys of Dominic or Francis, would have followed 
one or other of those great teachers like a dog, and 
gladly gone to martyrdom, or martyred others at the 
bidding of those in whom he trueted. The poor man, 
living when and where be did, spun for himeelf a gro- 
tesque form of belief which it is hardly possible for 
— of us to treat seriously ; but it ought to be obvious 
to those who have read his writings, and know his 
pathetic history, that he was a seeker after truth. 


A Primer hg e: English Grammar. By H. Sweet, 
Pb.D., LL.D, (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) > 
Tus is a condensation, doubly distilled, from Dr. 
Sweet's two larger volumes on the same sul ject. 
Retaining the essential outlines, but in a great part 
rewritten, the manual in its more elementary form will 
prove admirably adapted for echool use. As scrupulous 
accuracy ina book of this kind is indispenssble, it will 
not be hypercritical to remark that the “ tykelnesse ” 
which “‘ clymbyng bath,” in one of Dr. Sweet's typical 
selections (p. 109), is not “ giddiness,” as he glosses it, 


the subjective feeling of the climber, but the objective 
fact of ticklish instability or liability to totter and fall. 


The General Index to the Remains, Historical and 
Literary, published by the Chetham Society. Vols. 
XXXI-CXIV. (Chetham Society.) 

Tax Chetham Society was founded fifty years ago, and 

has contributed a mass of historical material relating to 

Lancashire and Cheshire which has long been the envy 

of other counties. An index to the first thirty volumes 

was issued in 1463. This companion volume is of the 
same high degree of excellence as its predecessor, We 
have tested it in several places, and have never suffered 
disappointment. Why, we would ask, are the publica- 
tions of the Surtees Society without a general index ? 

Some few pages of a key of this kind were printed for the 

Camden books, but, for some reason unknown to us, the 

work was stopped. 


We have received vols, iv. and v. of The Calendars o 
State Papers (Domestic), 1643-1660 (Her Majesty's 
Stationery Office), containing records relating to those 
unfortunate persons who, when the Parliament became 
triumphunt, were compelled to compound for their 
estates. In those records we find something relating to 
nearly every one who had landed property, large or small, 
who had in any way served the king. For genealogical 
purposes these documents are of immense value. Not 
only do they help to correct the blunders of the Heralds’ 
Visitations, but they give pedigree facts regarding many 
persons who were not of a rank sufficiently high for the 
heralds to notice them. As there are in many cases 
elaborate accounts of the estates of the sufferers, there is 
very much which will be found useful by the local his- 
torian. We do not know whether it has ever occurred to 
any one to go through ‘The Royalist Composition 
Papers ' for the sake of collecting names of fields, woods, 
eprine®, and boundaries, Any one who should ugdertake 
this labour would be rewarded by a rich harvest, 


Mr. Ext.iot Stock announces a new volume, entitled 
‘Eminent Men of Kent,’ by James Simson, author of 
Historic Thanet.’ It will contain a series of sketches of 
celebrated Kentish men from the earliest time, 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the i ication “ Duplicate.” 

Ingurrer (“ D. O.M. on Tombstone ”).—*“ Deo Op- 


” 


timo Maximo. 

CorricknpuM.—We are requested by the writer of a 
note on‘ William Huntingdon ’ (6 8. ix. 82) to say thet 
the name should be //untington. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to“ Ti.e 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENZUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 
THE DRAMA. 


This Day's ATHENA:UM contains Articles on | 


CONTINENTAL LITERATURE, July, 1892—July, 1893: Belgium, 
Bohemia, Denmark, France, Germany, Greece, Holland, Hungary, 
Italy, Poland, Russia, Spain, Sweden. 


NEW NOVELS— List, ye Land ! Mrs. Elphi of Drum; Aunt 
Johnnie; Lydia. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
LINES by TOM SHERIDAN. 

The BRIDE of LAMMERMOOR. 

COLERIDGE’ LOGIC.’ 

The ‘NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY.’ 

SALES. 

The LONDON LITHUANIAN BIBLE of 1600. 
HOGG'S ‘ LIFE of BURNS.” 


ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE—Zoological Li e ; Anthropological Notes ; Geographical 
Notes ; Societies , Meetings ; Gossip. “ 


FINE ARTS—Archwological Literature ; Sale ; Gossip. 


es Week; Concerts and Recitals; Gossip; Performances 
e 


DRAMA—‘ Peer Gynt’; The Week ; The ‘ Andromache ‘ at Queen's Col- | 
lege ; Gossip. | 


The ATHENEUM for June 17 contains Articles on 
MARIANNE NORTH'S RECOLLECTIONS. 
The WASHINGTON FAMILY. 
COLERIDGE’S POETICAL WORKS. 
NEW NOVELS—All Along the River ; 
the House’? A Ruthless Avenger; The Ked Sultan; The Twilight 
of Love ; Deux Races; Minine et Pojarski. 
The LITERATURE of the EARLY CHURCH. 
EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE. 
PALESTINIANA. 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 


MR. CURZON'S MEMNON—HOGG'S ‘LIFE of BURNS'—The TEXT 
of CHAUCER—COLERIDGE and NETHER STOWEY—DR. AR- 
BUTHNOT—The ENGLISH DIALECT SOCIETY—An AUTHOR'S 
EXPLANATION, 


LITERARY GOssIr, 


; The Last Sentence ; What Ails 


Auso— 


Discovery of North America; Societies; Meetings ; 
40 
ssi p 


INE ARTS—Jackson’s Wadham College; The Royal Academy; By- 
zantine Architecture in Greece ; Notes from Italy ; Sales ; Gossip. 


MUSIC—The Week ; Concerts and Recitals; Gossip; 
Next Week. 


DRAMA—The Week ; Gossip. 


Performances 


| LITERARY GOSSIP 


The ATHENEUM for June 24, contains Articles on 
“IDEAL” WARD and the CATHOLIC REVIVAL. 
PAWNEE and BLACKFOOT FOLK-TALES. 
ST. EDMUND of CANTERBURY. 
A ROYALIST in the FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


NEW NOVELS—The Slow! Grinding Mills ; ie & Sister; 9 
Treloar; Ivan Greet’s Masterpiece; The Great Chin Episode ; 
Player's Tragedy; The Doctor's Idol ; A Modern Agrippa ; Helen 
Brent, M.D.; Tintin. 


JAPANESE LITERATURE. 

ECCLESIASTICAL BOOKS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

HAWTHORN DYKE, WIMBLEDON PARK (Sonnet by Swinburne)— 
MEMOIRS of CHARLES SUMNER—MR. CURZON’'S CANON of 
CRITICISM—CROMWELL'S and CRANMER'S BIBLES, 1539-41— 
The Rev. THOMAS MUOZLEY. 


Aiso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE—Stebbing on the Crustacea; Library Table; The Indian 
Surveys, 1892; Astronomical Notes; Societies; Meetings ; Gossip. 


FINE ARTS—Architectural Literature; The Paris Salons ; Zimbabwe; 
Sale ; Gossip. 

MUSIC—The Week; Minor Recitals and Concerts; Gossip; Per- 
formances Next Week. 

DRAMA—The Week ; Sir George Etherege ; Gossip. 


The ATHEN-EUM for June 10 contains Articles on 


LEIGH HUNT. 


DANTE'’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


| THREE BOOKS on SCOTTISH HISTORY. 


The NICOMACHEAN ETHICS. 
RABELAIS in ENGLISH. 
The STEALING of the MARE. 


NEW NOVELS—A Passage through Bohemia; Parson Jones; Topple- 
ton's Client. 


RUSSIAN LITERATURE 

BOOKS for CHILDREN 

The LITERATURE of the OLD TESTAMENT. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

The BRIDE of LAMMERMOOR—CAXTON at WESTMINSTER— 
HANS PETER HOLST — BOOKSELLERS’ BIBLIOGRAPHY — 
‘CICERO de SENECTUTE'—MR. GOSSE and the VOCAL MEM- 
NON—The BATEMAN HEIRLOOMS. 

ALso— 


SCIENCE—The Royal Observatory, Greenwich 
Societies; Meetings , Gossip. 

FINE ARTS—The Royal Academy ; Sale ; Gossip. 

MUSIC—The Week ; Concerts and Recitals; Music in Munich; Pers 
formances Next Week 

DRAMA—The Week ; Gossip. 


; Prof. Karl Semper; 


The ATHENALUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, 


Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. 


Or of all Newsagents, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. IV. 1, 
BRADSHAW’ PUBLICATIONS. 


MONTHLY. 

BRADSHAW’S GENERAL RAILWAY and STEAM NAVIGATION GUIDE. Price 6d. 
post free, 

BRADSHAW’S RAILWAY GUIDE for ENGLAND, WALES, and SCOTLAND. Price 
3d. ; post free, 4}¢. 

BRADSHAW’S CONTINENTAL RAILWAY GUIDE. Price 2s. and 3s. 6d.; post free, 

2s. 4d. and 4s, 1d. 


ANNUALLY. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITIONS, SENT POST FREE, 

BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to PARIS. ls. 6d. paper; 2s. 6d. cloth. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to BELGIUM and the RHINE. Cloth, 5s. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to FRANCE. 5s. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to GERMANY. 5s. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to ITALY, NORTH and SOUTH. 7s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SPAIN. 7s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SWITZERLAND. 3s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to the TYROL. 2s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to NORMANDY and the CHANNEL ISLANDS. 1s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to BRITTANY. 3s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S OVERLAND GUIDE to INDIA and the EAST generally. 5s. 


BRADSHAW’S POCKET PHRASE BOOK. French, German, Italian, and Spanish. 
Is. each. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK for GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. Complete, 5s. 6d. 


In FOUR SECTIONS, 1s. each. To which is added the Tourist and Summer Arrangements of all 
the Railways. 


BRADSHAW'S RAILWAY MANUAL, SHAREHOLDERS’ GUIDE. 1892. 12s. 


PASSPORTS AND VISAS. 


ADAMS & SONS obtain Passports and Visas at the shortest notice. Forms necessary may be had on 
application (gratis), or on dara of letter, which will obviate personal attendance. 

Cost of Passport, 2s.; fee for obtaining same, ls. 6d. Fee for obtaining Visas, 1s, each, in addition to 
Consulate charges. 

Passport Cases from Is, 6d.; in Russia and Morocco Leather from’ 3s, 6d.; Lettering Name on same, 
1s.; Mounting Passport on Linen, 1s. 


COURIERS OBTAINED ON APPLICATION. 
W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 


BRADSHAW’S BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL GUIDE OFFICE, 
LONDON : 59, FLEET-STREET, E.C, 


Priited by JOHN C FRANCIS, Athenaum Press, Bream's-buildings, Chancery-lane, F.C. ; and rT lished by the said 
JOHN (©. FRANCIS, at bream's-buildings, Chancery- lane, E.C,—Saturday, ‘July 1 1893. 
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